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THE SCHOOLS AND 
THE WAR 


The United States is in the midst of the greatest 
and most serious war in which it was ever en- 
gaged. It is a war the outcome of which rests not 
only upon the strategy and bravery manifested at 
the front, but also upon the sacrifice and efficiency 
demonstrated at home. 


And here it must be noted that the educational 
forces of the country have become an important 
factor in the civilian service that must be rendered 
in order to equip and fortify the men at the front. 
In no previous war engaged in by the United 
States did the school administrators play a more 
important part. 


But, the war has only begun and while the 
civilian labors entrusted to the schools have been 
varied in character and important as to results, 
infinitely more must be done before the war is 
won. In other words, the work so well done up 
to this time must be continued with the same zest 
and vigor. The efforts in the direction of unifica- 
tion of public sentiment must not be relaxed, 
sacrifice must be intensified, and encouragement 


and help must be given to the government with 
increasing momentum. 


While in certain areas, especially along coast 
lines, the schools must give increasing attention to 
protection in case of air raids, it is true that the 
school administrators everywhere have a duty in 
strengthening home morale and civilian efficiency 
in a constantly changing stream of new civilian 
duties. 

The scope and extent of these labors may differ 
greatly in one community as against those of other 
communities. Those in leadership must estimate 
the things that have been done and to determine 
upon what can be done. In brief, the civilian 
defense job must be a complete job. 


The success of the war depends on the mechani- 
cal production ability manifested at home, on the 
nation’s economic vitality, and the loyalty of our 
people, as well as upon the fighting skill and 
bravery demonstrated at the front. 


Let the school officials everywhere continue 
alert to each new task which comes to them. And 
let them not fail in planning for the reconstruction 
of education and of educational facilities after 
the peace is won. 


THE EDITOR 
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Our government has given us an opportunity 
to make the soundest investment in the world, 
through the purchase of United States War 
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Are Your Pupil Personnel Services 
Effectively Organized)? pavia j. wiens, ph. 


Twenty-nine overlapping functions were 
discovered in a recent survey of pupil per- 
sonnel services in 88 city school systems 
throughout the United States.’ Activities 
were found to be independently organized, 
highly compartmentalized, and jealously 
guarded. Although individual differences 
cannot be separated, segregated, and 
rationed to workers, such practices are 
rampant in pupil personnel _ services 
throughout the country. To a large degree 
organization is the culprit. Let us detain 
him for cross-examination. 

But, first, what is pupil personnel? 
Heck’ first used the term in the early 
1920’s to describe those services which 
“kept track of” children of school age and 
required them to attend school. Strang 
later associated the term with guidance, 
and Myers* believes it serves the ‘“‘person 
of the pupil” rather than the school en- 
vironment. Moehlman’® refers to pupil per- 
sonnel workers as the “professional non- 
teaching group,” and advocates of extra- 
curricular activities would have us include 
all educational functions other than 
instruction. 

From these varied expressions may be 
gleaned fundamental concepts of a sound 
pupil personnel program. For example, 
pupil personnel workers serve all children 
of school age in the community, including 
those not enrolled in school; they indirectly 
realize educational aims by helping the 
child to attend school under the most ad- 
vantageous physical, mental, and emo- 
tional conditions; they are concerned 
primarily with the welfare of the indi 
vidual rather than with that of the group: 
they recognize the need of co-ordinated 


"Chief, Bureau of Attendance, Cleveland, Ohi Pul 
School 

'David J Wiens Organization of Pupil Porecines 
Services in City School Systems Doctor’s Dissertation 
Western Reserve University June 1941 (This study 
included cities in the United States with population of 
100,000 or over.) 

Arch O. Heck idministration { Pupil Personne 


p. 12 
Ruth Strang Pupil Personne 


und Guidance, p. 21 
‘George | Myers The Nature and Scope of 
Personnel Work The Harvard Educational Review 
VIII, No. 1, (January, 1938) pp. 82-93 
*Arthur B. Moehlman, Social Interpretation, p. 247 


activity to more fully achieve their 
purpose. 
Let us, then, consider pupil personnel 


services as the co-ordinated efforts of those 
persons whose primary functions are to 
provide opportunities for each child in the 
community to attend school under the 
most favorable circumstances for the max- 
imum of desired individual development. 
To this end, we logically include the work 
of guidance counselors, visiting teachers, 
attendance officers, health workers, psy- 
chologists, and psychiatrists. 

If general administrative control is 
guilty of fostering activities which over- 
lap, causing duplication of effort, a de- 
tailed examination of present types of 
pupil personnel organization is in order. 


Organization Under the Superintendent 

Probably two thirds of the larger Amer- 
ican school systems place their pupil per- 
sonnel departments, along with other edu- 
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cational activities, directly under the 
supervision of the superintendent. Thus, 
principals, department heads, and super- 
visors for all special subjects and services, 
look to the chief executive for direction. 

The disadvantages of this plan are at 
once noted. As a rule city school superin- 
tendents have in addition to supervision 
of instruction, numerous other administra- 
tive responsibilities, as: finance, business 
affairs, work with the board, and a wide 
range of public relations. Consequently, 
only limited attention to the problems of 
any one department can be given. 

Administrative organization of this kind 
encourages compartmentalized functioning 
which often leads to a race for recognition. 
Professional jealousies develop among de- 
partments and primary aims of education 
are disregarded for more ambitious de- 
partmental objectives. Opportunities for 
co-ordinating closely related activities of 
the pupil personnel services are frequently 
neglected by busy superintendents in favor 
of more pressing duties. 


Assistant Superintendent in Charge 


Approximately one fifth of the cities re- 
porting divide the responsibility for pupil 
personnel services among two or more as- 
sistant superintendents. In Los Angeles, 
for example, one deputy superintendent, in 
charge of the service division, has under 
his direction health services and attend- 
ance in addition to library, visual aids and 
textbook distribution, cafeteria service, 
school information, and other unrelated ac- 
tivities. Another deputy, responsible for 
guidance and psychological services, also 
supervises the curriculum, ROTC, excep- 
tional children, educational research, 
aids and textbook selection. Moreover, an 
assistant superintendent in charge of the 
budget division looks after school attend- 
ance and statistical reports. 

Some of the problems which arise from 
multiple control of this kind have been 
well stated in the survey of the Los An- 
geles city schools.® Referring to the Sec- 


*Report of the 


survey of the Los Angeles public 
schools, p. 117 
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tion of Attendance and the Employment 
of Minors, the report reads as follows: 


The peculiar and highly specialized nature of 
the work makes it difficult to establish unob- 
structed channels of authority. At present con- 
tacts must be made with four different assistant 
superintendents and the superintendent of schools 
in carrying out the functions of the section. 


The Survey Staff recommends that, for 
the purpose of clarifying objectives and 
co-ordinating the several sections, the At- 
tendance and Employment of Minors Sec- 
tion should be located with other service 
sections under the immediate supervision 
of a deputy superintendent of schools. 

In Chicago, where a similar organization 
plan has been in operation the need for 
more co-ordination was mentioned fre- 
quently by Strayer and others in a survey 
of that city in 1932.’ The report urges 
that: 


At all times the visiting teacher, the Bureau 
of Child Study and similar agencies should co- 
ordinate their efforts for the proper adjustment 
of school and pupil. Too many divisions of labor 
and responsibility make difficult the development 
of an integrated program. 


Thus, administrative control of pupil 
personnel services delegated to two or 
more assistant superintendents fails to 
provide opportunities for cooperative re- 
lationships among workers. Problems of 
adjustment are studied separately with 
little regard for the child’s whole personal- 
ity. Bureau functions become highly spe- 
cialized with little or no provisions for 
interdepartmental exchange of information, 
or an integrated plan of therapy. 


Diversified Administrative Control 
Through School and Community 
Agencies 

Not all pupil personnel services are 
under the control of boards of education. 
Frequently other child welfare agencies 
in the city assume such responsibilities. 
For example, nearly one half of the health 
services received by school children in the 
84 cities studied are rendered solely by 
city boards of health or jointly with 
boards of education. Moreover, Flint, 
Mich., public schools are generously as- 
sisted by the Rackham and Mott Founda- 
tions in the fields of guidance and health. 
Likewise, in Evansville, Ind., psychologi- 
cal services are provided by the State 
Hospital. Somerville, Mass., schools rely 
upon a traveling psychiatric clinic for 
child-study services. 

Pupil personnel services as organized in 
Detroit, Mich., reveal more diversity than 
do most large city school systems. Visit- 
ing teachers in this city are limited to 
service in the department of special educa- 
tion. The director of the psychological 
clinic, although serving the entire system, 
is responsible to the Supervising Director 
of Special Education. Directors of At- 
tendance, and of Guidance and Placement, 
however, report directly to the superin- 


"Report of the survey of the Chicago public schools, 
p. 109. 
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tendent. The City Health Commission 
provides the health services. 

Pupil welfare activities, scattered about 
in this manner, encourage compartmental- 
ization, duplication, and a high degree of 
specialization. Members of the Cincinnati 
survey® in 1935 warned of this condition 
“with its potential elements of weakness.” 
The report cautions: 


It is to be remembered that a child is a unitary 
being and as such his welfare and adjustment 
problems cannot be too finely differentiated and 
assigned to different kinds of specialists. 


Pupil personnel workers depend upon 
one another to supply data, interpret be- 
havior, and render service. When they are 
hampered by administrative barriers which 
reach out through many school divisions 
or beyond the control of the board of edu- 
cation, it seems less likely that their work 
will be effectively or cooperatively carried 
out. 


Health Service — a School Responsibility 


Little has been said about health serv- 
ices. Should they be provided by the board 
of education or the city board of health? 
A review of the literature during the past 
twenty years will find opinion divided. 
Specialists in school administration have 
criticized joint control of this activity with 
boards of health. They recognize the value 
of having city nurses work in the schools 
because only one set of public health 
workers enters the home. However, general 
duty prevents these physicians and nurses 
from concentrating on the special work of 
the school. Pittsburgh reports effective co- 
operation between public health officials 
and school authorities. This is due largely 
to personnel, not to the particular plan 
of joint control. The Pittsburgh survey re- 
porting on this, comments: “This arrange- 
ment is functioning very satisfactorily, but 
it obviously rests upon the unusual co- 
operating abilities of the personnel of the 
two departments. There is nothing in the 
plan other than expedience to recommend 
Eg 
‘Report of the survey of the Cincinnati public schools, 
p. 322. 


*Report of the survey of the Pittsburgh public schools, 
p. 122. 
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No less an authority than George Strayer 
fittingly sums up the argument as follows: 


Investigation throughout the United States has 
demonstrated the fact that the most efficient 
health service is that which co-ordinates all activ- 
ities which make for the physical well-being of 
children under the control of the board of 
education.”° 


Partially Co-ordinated Control 

Progressive steps toward unification of 
pupil personnel services have been taken 
in several cities. These among other in- 
clude Minneapolis, New Orleans, Roches- 
ter, Des Moines, Cincinnati, San Diego, 
and Gary. However, progress is slow, even 
here. Superficial inspection of the organ- 
ization charts of these cities reveals a 
variety of weaknesses in planning. In 1934, 
Minneapolis, for example, reorganized sev- 
eral pupil welfare departments under an 
assistant superintendent in charge of 
Pupil Personnel Services. The new division 
includes the perpetual census, child guid- 
ance clinic, hygiene, health education, and 
juvenile employment services. No provi- 
sion is made for a department of attend- 
ance since that service is now performed 
by a staff of visiting teachers. 

The Minneapolis plan makes no provi- 
sion for the guidance department within 
the Pupil Personnel Division. This service 
functions under an assistant superintendent 
in charge of curriculum construction. Since 
guidance permeates the entire philosophy 
of pupil personnel activity, it is difficult 
to reconcile its being assigned to another 
division. Symonds" outlines six school 
guidance activities, as: personnel admin- 
istration, vocational guidance, psychology, 
social work psychiatry, and research in 
child development. He contends that “no 
greater contribution to public education 
in this country could be made at the pres- 
ent time than by putting into practice a 
program of guidance in the public schools 
which integrates these lines of develop- 
ments.” 


“Report of the survey of schools of Duval County, 
Florida, including the city of Jacksonville, p. 24 

UP. M. Symonds, “Plea for the Integration of School 
Guidance Activities,’”’ Teachers College Record, XXXVIII 
(May, 1937), pp. 686-710. 
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In New Orleans, all pupil adjustive serv- 
ices except guidance, child accounting, 
and school census have been placed under 
a director of special services. The division 
includes the work of the visiting teachers, 
attendance officers, hygiene, child welfare, 
school lunches, and remedial services in- 
cluding speech correction, physical defects, 
reading disabilities, etc. 

The Rochester plan provides most of the 
major features of a well-organized division 
of pupil personnel, embracing the visiting 
teacher department, educational and vo- 
cational guidance, child study and special 
education, department of co-ordination 
and research, health and physical educa- 
tion, attendance, and the department of 
parent education and child development. 
Although the plan is commendable, it 
oversteps the limits of pupil personnel 
work as defined above. Formal education 
is not included. Consequently, classroom 
instruction in fields of special education, 
health, physical education, parent educa- 
tion, and child development might be more 
effectively administered and supervised if 
placed under an assistant superintendent 
in charge of instruction, 

Further examples would be superfluous. 
Sufficient evidence has been presented to 
indicate present practices and the difficul- 
ties which are rampant where little effort 
has been made to co-ordinate the activ- 
ities of pupil personnel workers. Heck 
pointedly expresses present conditions in 
the following plea: 

Administratively speaking the pupil is being 
ignored in the American public school. We have 
recognized such problems as finance, curriculum 
making, and supervision of teachers by the 
appointment of assistant superintendents to care 
for them. — With few exceptions, cities have seen 
no need for giving effective unity to these (the 
pupil personnel) services and, except in larger 
cities, very few such services are available. 


Proposed Plan of Organization 

Weaknesses in present practice together 
with the findings of survey staffs during 
the past decade and recommendations of 
specialists reported in current literature, 
suggest a plan. The following paragraphs 
discuss its organization and the accom- 
panying chart provides a graphic presenta- 
tion of its salient features. 

First, all pupil personnel services are 
under the control of the board of educa- 
tion, and community welfare groups to- 
gether with county and state institutions 
serve the schools as cooperating agencies. 
An assistant superintendent whose sole re- 
sponsibility is that of co-ordinating all 
pupil personnel activities is in charge. A 
co-ordinating council comprised of pupil 
personnel department heads assists the as- 
sistant superintendent in matters of policy 
and in co-ordinating the work of the vari- 
ous services. Obviously the council func- 
tions without administrative authority. 
Further details relative to flow of authority 
and assignment of personnel are self- 
evident. 


"Arch O. Heck, ‘‘Why Ignore Pupil Personnel Services?” 
Nation's Schools, XX (December, 1937), p. 21 
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Factors Impeding Inauguration 
of Plan 

Two major obstacles are at once immi- 
nent which may prevent the inauguration 
of such a plan—present personnel and 
finances. How may workers, now on the 
staff, be best fitted into the new program? 
Most of us resent changes which cause 
us to relinquish authority or forfeit posi- 
tion which has taken years to acquire. 
Moreover, ‘the subjugation of individuals 
for the sake of a plan might well result 
in the breeding of subversive elements 
which eventually would do permanent 
harm. Superintendents may meet this prob- 
lem by including at first only those de- 
partments in which hearty cooperation is 
assured. As personnel changes or as the 
merits of the plan become evident to 
skeptical staff members, additional serv- 
ices may be included. 

But what of finances? How may school 
systems unable to support an additional 
assistant superintendent provide for a uni- 
fied division of pupil personnel services? 
Smaller cities may not find it feasible to 
assign an assistant superintendent solely 
to the work of the pupil adjustive services. 
Then, too, it must be remembered that 
most superintendents do not have admin- 
istrative assistants. However, in smaller 
systems the administrative head of such a 
unified division need not necessarily rank 
as an assistant superintendent with his 
commanding salary. Instead, a director or 
administrative supervisor’: may be ap- 
pointed. The New Orleans survey staff 
recommended such an appointment, and 
similar provisions have been made in Cin- 
cinnati, Des Moines, Gary, St. Paul, San 
Diego, and Rochester. 

Additional financial expenditures will 
depend entirely upon the readiness of the 
superintendent and his board to employ 
pupil personnel specialists. In many cities 
these workers are already on the pay roll 
and need only to be reassigned to achieve 
the plan here proposed. 


Pupil Personnel Becomes of Age 

For nearly a century boards of education 
have been adding pupil personnel workers 
to the superintendent’s staff. Massachusetts 
first employed truant officers in 1852 to 
enforce the compulsory attendance law of 
that year. Similar legislation passed in 
other states by the close of the nineteenth 
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century, filled classrooms indiscriminately 
with children from all social and economic 
levels. With them came disease and con- 
tagion; epidemics swept through tne 
schools. Administrative control of the 
health of pupils had not been foreseen, and 
it was not until 1894 that medical inspec- 
tion was first introduced in Boston. Thus 
two new pupil personnel workers, the phy- 
sician and the nurse, found their way into 
the public school system. 

In a system of education dominated by 
classical instruction, thousands of boys 
and girls were unable to keep up with their 
companions and they interfered with the 
orderly administration of the school sys- 
tem. Alfred Binet’s contribution of intel- 
ligence scales in 1905 gave the educator a 
new technique for classifying these chil- 
dren and incidentally paved the way for 
a new pupil personnel service — that of the 
psychological examiner. 

New educational procedures were diffi- 
cult for parents to understand in the 
“child-centered” school. There developed 
a demand for liaison relationships between 
home and school. As the program of studies 
expanded, the need for intelligent counsel- 
ing also became evident. The truant officer 
was seldom equal to the task of rendering 
these services to pupils and their parents, 
due largely to his limited educational train- 
ing and background. So, once again came 
the cry for trained workers to assist class- 
room teachers in providing educational op- 
portunities under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances for learning. Subsequently, 
with very humble beginnings bolstered by 
philanthropic backing, visiting teachers 
and later vocational guidance counselors 
became a part of the school systems in Bos- 
ton, Hartford, and New York City 

Expedience dominated the manner in 
which many of the early pupil personnel 
workers found their way into the public 
school systems. Many worked directly out 
of the superintendent’s office if that plan 
seemed best at the time. Others were as- 
signed to principals and some became at- 
tached to other well-established but wholly 
unrelated departments. Little thought was 
given to their relationship to each other. 
The truant officer, for example, performed 
one major function — that of bringing the 
truant back alive. There was little reason 
for his knowing of the work of the school 
nurse since the truant’s health was of little 
concern to him. Like Topsy, these services 
just grew — indiscriminately, independent- 
ly, and sometimes selfishly. 

Administrative growing pains are now 
over. There is little excuse for overlapping 
functions, duplication of effort, or make- 
shift organization. Aims have been clearly 
defined and accepted; workers have proven 
their mettle. Truly, pupil personnel serv- 
ices have become of age. Effective admin- 
istration demands that we recognize the 
whole personality of the child in admin- 
istering to his individual needs, and pro- 
vide educational opportunities through a 
well-co-ordinated division, directed by a 
single administration officer under the su- 
perintendent of schools. 
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General view of the offices, garage, and work shop of the new Administration Building, Tucson Public 
Schools. In design, material, and finish the building harmonizes with the best native architecture. — Roy 
Place and Lew Place, Architects, Tucson, Arizona. 


The Administration Building of the 
Tucson Public Schools robert p. Morrow’ 


The new administration building of the [ T 
Tucson public schools makes possible the 
centralization of control of all administra- 


co 
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SH 


CARPENTER 





tive functions. It is built around an open ’ SHOP 2. : * WAREHOUSE . . linolet 
patio with the administrative office in the gee ‘oe wool | 
front section of the building, and open ga- L : Tw 
rages for school cars along one side of the r T - ce install 
patio. In the back section are the offices WT SwOP ADMINISTRATION BUILDING buildi: 
of the superintendent of buildings and an tae mn Son ; are u: 
grounds and of the stock clerk, a large ae ieee eee oa summ 
stock room, shops for maintenance men, may V 
and shower room for the men employees. the he 
The building is of brick stucco construc- 
tion. Red tile and Philippine mahogany | L 
are used in all porches and entrances. The The 
stucco is painted a light adobe color. consec 
The administration building is one of anoth 
the many additions recently made to a rap- 4 under 
idly growing school system. The type of board 
architecture and color of the building itself board 
fit in with the desert and mountains, and year | 
the warm, sunny climate of the southwest. | 1 board 
term. 
Details of Construction servic 
The significant construction data of the systen 
building may be briefly summarized: rein- | 1 Wit 
forced concrete footings and foundations; CAR SHELTER SERVICE PATIO $2,001 


reinforced concrete floor slabs on ground; been 


12-inch masonry (brick) walls, plastered; schoo! 
metal lath and plastered ceilings; rein- 000 1 
forced concrete roof slabs; steel roof and 9500, 
ceiling joists (combined); built-up com- from 
position roofs, metal flashings; steel win- tion. 
dow sash; built-up Rezo-type interior Ma 
doors; built-up solid exterior doors; schoo 
gas-fired forced-air heating system; fluo- time | 
rescent lighting fixtures: interior and exte- A Sal 
rior painted walls; doors and wood finish which 
Philippine mahogany, stained and waxed; Zs : 

each 
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The board of education and the executive officers of the Tucson Public Schools. Left to right: Judge 
Fred Fickett, school board clerk serving third three-year term; Mr. Pete Howell, president serving 
third three-year term; (standing) Mr. Ralph King, business manager; Mr. Robert D. Morrow, super- 
intendent; Mrs. A. W. Kellond, secretary to the board (in school service since 1912); Dr. S. C. 
Davis, member serving fourth three-year term; Mr. C. E. Rose, superintendent emeritus. 


linoleum floor covering; 4-inch mineral 
wool insulation on ceilings. 

Two large evaporative coolers have been 
installed for “air conditioning” the new 
building in hot weather. The heating ducts 
are used as “cold air” ducts during the 
summer months so that the office personnel 
may work efficiently and in comfort during 
the heated season. 


The Work of a Capable Board 


The construction of this building and 
consequent centralization of control is 
another milestone in growth and progress 
under the guidance of a most capable 
board of education. Two members of the 
board are now serving their third three- 
year term, and the other member of the 
board is serving his fourth three-year 
term. The effects of these years of unselfish 
service is evidenced throughout the school 
system. 

Within recent years approximately 
$2,000,000 worth of improvements have 
been made to the physical plant of the 
schools of Tucson. Of this amount, $1,500,- 
000 was raised through 
$500,000 was obtained 
from the U. S. Public 
tion 


bond issue and 
through a grant 


Works Administra 


Many changes in the organization of the 
schools have also been made during the 
time these men have served on the board 
A salary schedule has been established 
which provides for sick leave; standards 
for the employment and promotion of 
teachers have been greatly raised; extra 
curricular activities have expanded; voca 


tional classes have been added to the cur- 
riculum; and the departments of music 
and art have been enlarged. Finally a 
school-community program has been de- 
veloped which incorporates practically 
every social-educational activity. 


The members of the board of education 
have been selected as ‘ Builders of Tucson,” 
and no better selections could have been 
made, since by building better schools 
they have helped to build a beautiful city 
and a better community for all. 





The architectural 


details of the front entrance to the Administration 


Building of the Tucson Public Schools reflect the best traditions of 
the Spanish Colonial architecture of Arizona. 









Implications of Recent Tenure Decisions 


In 1937 the General Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania enacted a Teachers’ Tenure Law. 
Two years later the law was amended in a 
few of its provisions. One of these amend- 
ments transferred the responsibility of 
hearing appeals from the County Court 
of Common Pleas to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Since the enactment 
of that amendment 51 cases have been ap- 
pealed to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. This article presents frankly 
the views of the deputy to whom Superin- 
tendent Francis B. Haas has assigned the 
responsibility of doing the “groundwork” 
connected with these hearings. 

Every time a teachers’ tenure case 
reaches the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction on appeal it presents significant 
information not only regarding the merits 
and demerits of the teacher, but also re- 
garding the supervisory and administrative 
practices of the superintendent of schools. 
The same thing is true, of course, in all 
those numerous situations in which prob- 
lems pertaining to tenure are presented or 
discussed by the local board of school 
directors. This is because tenure implica- 
tions involve much more than merely the 
formalities of employing or dismissing 
teachers. 

In following rather closely the origin 
and operation of the provisions of the 
Teachers’ Tenure Law in Pennsylvania, 
the writer has had a good opportunity to 
become well acquainted with prevalent 
practices of boards of school directors and 
even more thoroughly familiar with the 
practices of superintendents and _ their 
supervisory assistants. On the basis of 
these contacts and still more specifically 
on the basis of the records which I have 
been called upon to review, I should like 
to call attention to some of the practices 
and procedures which I would regard as 
being decidedly unsatisfactory in terms of 
my conception of efficient school adminis- 
tration and supervision. 


Boards Frequently Conduct Business 
Incompetently 


1. Poor records. One ‘of the matters 
which has frequently come to our atten- 
tion in our review of the numerous cases 
we have considered is the unsatisfactory 
type of records which have commonly 
been found. It is amazing to note how care- 
lessly many of the boards keep their 
records regarding the employment, the as- 
signment, and the salaries of teachers. The 
School Code expressly provides that the 
affirmative vote of a majority of all the 
members of the board of school directors, 
duly recorded, showing how each member 
voted, shall be required in order to take 


‘Deputy Superintendent, Department of Public In- 
struction, Commonwealth «{ Pennsylvania. 


Clarence E. Ackley, Ph.D.” 


Teachers’ rights under tenure laws must be recognized 
by school boards. The courts are clearly and in an 
increasing number of cases showing that the old days 
of hire and fire as applied to teachers have passed. 


action on appointing or dismissing princi- 
pals and teachers and fixing their salaries 
or compensation. Nevertheless it often 
happens that the minutes of the board fail 
to conform to this requirement. Each con- 
tract with a teacher constitutes, in reality, 
only a formal tender and acceptance of the 
terms and conditions of employment rati- 
fied by the board and recorded in the 
minutes. In case of any doubt as to details 
of the agreement, the minutes of the board 
should be sufficiently plain to remove the 
doubt. 

2. Individual Action vy. Board. It is 
amazing to note how frequently the records 
reveal attempts of board members to 
transact official business as individuals 
rather than as a corporate body. Certainly, 
it is well to stress on every possible occa- 
sion the fact that no member of a board 
of school directors has any authority as an 
individual. The authority of a board mem- 
ber comes always from the action of the 
board as a corporate body in session, prop- 
erly called together, and with a quorum 
present. It is true that a board of school 
directors has authority by official action, 
properly recorded in the minutes, to dele- 
gate certain responsibilities to individual 
members of the board or to a superintend- 
ent or one of his assistants. Nevertheless, 
any such delegation of authority should be 
a matter of definite record and should be 
exercised only for such period of time and 
in such specific manner as the records des- 
ignate. Moreover, action carried out by 
delegated authority should be subsequently 
reported to the board in order that its 
termination and results may become a 
matter of record. Any experienced school 
administrator can enumerate many situa- 
tions which have become very embarrass 
ing in fields other than tenure as well as 
in this specific field because some one 
person undertook to act for the board 
although he had never been authorized to 
do so. 

3. Word of Mouth. Perhaps the most 
common of all weaknesses and pitfalls in 
the practices of boards of school directors 
is that of transacting business by word of 
mouth rather than by official written com- 
munication. Time and again we have met 
situations in which some teacher talked at 
the corner store or the like, regarding some 
very important matter which should never 
have been taken up by any procedure less 
formal than by a written communication 
addressed to the board or issuing from the 
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board. For instance, a teacher meets one 
of the members of the board and tells him 
that she has decided not to teach beyond 
the end of the current school year. She 
then forgets all about the conversation 
until a complicated situation has arisen. 
On the other hand, some member of the 
board of school directors in a conversation 
with a principal of a building tells him 
that the board desires to require every 
child to salute the flag each morning. As a 
matter of fact, the board may never have 
adopted a resolution or established a regu- 
lation concerning the matter. Complica- 
tions are almost certain to rise under such 
circumstances. 

4. Custom and Tradition v. Rules and 
Regulations. In every school district 
there grows up over a period of years a 
body of custom and tradition, and it is 
natural, but certainly undesirable, for 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and others 
to fall into the rut of merely doing things 
this way because it is the way they have 
always been done here, although there may 
be no official sanction or authorization of 
the practice. The School Code imposes 
upon school directors the responsibility of 
establishing reasonable rules and regula- 
tions for the conduct and management of 
the school, including conduct of pupils and 
teachers. This provision of law ought not 
be passed over lightly, but should become 
the basis of formulating a few definite 
statements of policy officially adopted and 
recorded. Among the topics that may be 
considered as appropriate here are such 
as, maternity leaves of absence, regulations 
governing reports of inability to appear 
for duty on account of illness or accident, 
regulations regarding the calling of substi- 
tutes, regulations regarding the length of 
time a teacher shall be on duty prior to 
the beginning of the morning session, and 
numerous other considerations of a similar 
nature. 


Superintendents and Principals 
Frequently Fail 

Our study of cases of teacher tenure has 
also brought to our attention numerous 
practices and policies of superintendents, 
supervisors, and principals which stand in 
great need of improvement. 

1. Initiation of Policies. In far too 
many instances it is apparent that the 
board of school directors initiate the pro- 
fessional policies. This, of course, is indica- 
tive of the fact that the members of the 
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board have an improper understanding of 
their duties. Usually if we pursue the 
matter far enough we find that the fault 
lies not so much with the board members 
as with the professional leadership. It is 
hardly to be expected that a board mem- 
ber who recently has successfully come 
through a campaign which swept him into 
office with a sizable vote would be inclined 
to feel that he is merely to pass judgment 
upon policies which someone else has for- 
mulated and recommended. His success as 
a campaigner fosters a belief in his success 
as a policy formulator. To professional 
leaders, however, it is obvious that there is 
plenty of responsibility and plenty of op- 
portunity for the board member to exer- 
cise initiative aside from initiating profes- 
sional policy. The problem, of course, must 
be solved not in terms of negations but in 
terms of real leadership. It certainly is a 
definite responsibility of superintendents 
to assist those who contact the local boards 
on problems of policy in developing the 
proper type of presentation of policies to 
boards and in timing the presentation so 
that the board members are able to study 
and act on the policy. It is fatal for a 
board of school directors to find it nec- 
essary to bring up to the supervising prin- 
cipal or to the teachers those matters of 
educational enterprise and activity which 
should have been apparent to the profes- 
sional leadership before they became mat- 
ters which challenged the attention of lay- 
men serving as board members. 

2. Snooping v. Supervising. It is not a 
healthy sign when it seems that the visits 
of the superintendent and his staff mem- 
bers are made for the purpose of detecting, 
enumerating, and recording only the faults 
of those who manage the classrooms. It is 
doubly unfortunate if it becomes apparent 
that any scheme has been set up under 
which one teacher has been induced to spy 
upon other teachers for the purpose of col- 
lecting detrimental information regarding 
work or conduct. Supervision, to be truly 
effective, first of all ought to involve a 
mutual understanding between those doing 
the supervising and those being supervised 
—an understanding which outlines in a 
rather definite manner the type of thing 
that the one who is supervised is willing to 
accept as being worthy of consideration in 
determining whether his work is well or 
poorly done. Visitations made with this 
supervisory program should always bear 
evidence of a desire to cooperate in bring- 
ing out a more desirable and more efficient 
type of teaching activity and any indica- 
tion of a desire to ‘‘get’’? someone should 
be entirely absent. 

3. Data vy. Guidance. The purpose of 
supervision should always be to devise co- 
operative plans by which the teacher and 
the supervisor may work out improved 
procedures and situations for the develop- 
ment of an efficient and pleasant learning 
situation — more of a desire on the part of 
the pupils and more of an opportunity for 
development in all those things that consti- 
tute real learning. 
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4. Fear v. Inspiration. The situations 
we have reviewed make it apparent that 
far too frequently a spirit of fear dominates 
the contacts between the office of the 
superintendent and the individual in charge 
of the classroom. The tact and ingenuity 
of a good superintendent is surely equal 
to the responsibility of finding ways and 
means of breaking down the barriers of 
fear and establishing more congenial 
relationships. 

Certainly one cannot overemphasize the 
fact that in most of the counties of Penn- 
sylvania the office of the superintendent is 
finding itself swamped with too many busi- 
ness and routine details. As a result, it is 
unable and unwilling to find enough time 
for the really significant functions of that 
office, namely, detecting such weakness in 
the instructional program which should be 
remedied and locating elements of strength 
and evidence of good work for the inspira- 
tion of other teachers and examples for the 
ambitious to emulate. Along with this it is 
equally important that in those situations 
in which a record is required to show in- 
competency and inefficiency that record 
shall be carefully kept and established and 
shall be so managed as to be free from any 
taint of unfairness, bias, or partiality. 


Common Faults of Teachers 


1. Prevailing Opinions. In conversations 
with both laymen and board members one 
learns that it is rather extensively believed 
that since the advent of the Teachers’ 
Tenure Law the professional growth of 
many teachers has ceased. Many have be- 
come too independent; many have reached 
the conclusion that they now are able to 
defy traditions and to challenge almost 
any request that may be made either by 
the supervisory officials or by the board 
of school directors. 


2. Matters of Observation. Personal 
observation as well as the impersonal 
records brought forward in numerous 


tenure cases show beyond a doubt that 
many of our teachers spend a great deal 
of their time threshing worthless straw. It 
is equally evident that many of them do 
little self-appraising. Certainly, every 
superintendent can render an_ excellent 
service to his teachers if he will avail him- 
self of every opportunity to generate 
among the teachers a habit of making fre- 
quent invoice of their own strength and 
weakness. The invoice that the superin- 
tendent might well suggest to his teachers 
is a frequent self-inquiry, raising such 
questions as these: (a) Am I growing pro- 
fessionally? (6) Am I growing socially? 
(c) Am I growing in charm and dignity? 
(d) Am I growing in power to exert a 
wholesome and potent influence over the 
lives of my pupils and over the activities 
of my community? 

One law greater than any law passed by 
a General Assembly is the law of growth. 
This law may be briefly stated in three 
words: Grow or go. Any teacher unwilling 
to continue growing will soon reach a 
period of decadence. She will soon acquire 
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WILLIAM K. STUMPF 


President, Board of Education, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


After seven years of active service as a school director, 
Mr. Stumpf was elected president of the board of educa- 
tion at Milwaukee, Wis., on July 7. He succeeds John 
F Westphal. 

Mr. Stumpf received both his bachelor’s and master’s 
degree from Marquette University. Before entering business 
as a manufacturer of pharmaceuticals, he taught chemistry 
at North Division High School and at the Milwaukee 
School of Engineering. 

Taking the chair, Mr. Stumpf praised the Milwaukee 
school system. He asserted that its buildings are good 
and its teachers loyal and well trained, affirming that 
each one of the school directors feels deeply the 
responsibility to fight for the needs of the school system 
and to cooperate to the fullest. 





that worst of all maladies of teachers, 
namely, the malady of dry rot. 

3. What are the rights of tenure? 
Briefly stated, the rights intended for 
teachers under the Tenure Law are: (1) 
The right to hold the level already at- 
tained. This embraces the right’ to com- 
plain against demotions, the right to insist 
that suspensions may occur only under 
those circumstances specifically authorized 
by law and then only through the proce- 
dure required for determining who shall 
be suspended and who shall first be re- 
turned to service after suspension. (2) The 
right to demand that any dismissal shall 
be made only after the fullest sort of op- 
portunity has been provided for a com- 
plete, impartial, and unbiased hearing. 

4. Professional Obligations. The very 
existence of the Tenure Law imposes upon 
teachers certain specific obligations upon 
which the superintendent should insist. 
Among these obligations are: (1) the ob- 
ligation to serve; (2) the obligation to co- 
operate; (3) the obligation to preserve the 
best traditions of the profession and the 
community; and (4) the obligation to con- 
tinue growing. 





INFORMATION V. PUPILS 


The mere merchandising of information will 
never seem to him (the teacher) to be his 
main purpose; the kindling of the will, the 
enrichment of the emotions, the lighting up of 
the imagination, the making of students sen- 
sitive and eager, will seem to him more im- 
portant than all else. — Sherman. 





Wartime Changes in Courses of Study 


It may be far too early to make any 
general estimate of the changes that are 
being wrought in the schools under the 
impact of the war, but the situation re- 
garding course-of-study content is such 
that it deserves the attention of adminis- 
trators at this time. The specific courses 
that should be made available to pupils 
either on an elective basis or as required 
constants have long been under discus- 
sion. Likewise, changes within these 
courses have been suggested and debated 
through the years. There have been those 
who have resisted changes within courses 
and disapproved of the introduction of new 
courses; there have been those who have 
advocated changes of a more or less ex- 
tensive nature. Those at both extremes 
justified their opinion on the basis that it 
was in accord with effective education for 
the real problems of living. Their differ- 
ences probably sprung from a variety of 
concepts concerning the real problems of 
living and from differing theories concern- 
ing the nature of the learning process. In 
other words, people have embraced differ- 
ent philosophies and accepted different 
psychological theories. 

Then the sudden demands of the war 
made their appearance with certain notable 
effects. In the first place, there was a def- 
inite effect on the active philosophy of our 
schools. Philosophy, as it relates to educa- 
tion, is more or less the process of seeking 
out a true personal end of life and corre- 
sponding valid social objectives and of re- 
lating and synchronizing the schools to 
them. During peace times this has proved 
to be far from simple. The war worked a 
startling change here. A main objective 
became the winning of the war. It was not 
a distant objective nor was it hard to 
understand. It was not even debatable in 
its fundaments. There were those who 
would debate entry into the war and those 
who would argue concerning strategy in 
winning the war, but relatively none who 
would question the necessity for victory 
as soon as possible. Closely allied to the 
problem of ultimate victory is the question 
of peace after the war. Educators are 
already busily dealing with this important 
problem in both its international and intra- 
national aspects, but the fact remains that 
all thought on this matter is of necessity 
predicated on the assumption of victory 
and, hence, it leaves the winning of the 
war as our main immediate objective. 
Thus, our philosophical problems have 
been solved for the duration in that we 
have a main unifying objective. 


For a Functioning Democracy in War 
Our psychological problems have not 
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Nolan Charles Kearney’ 


American schools are changing rapidly under war 
conditions, adjusting curriculums to the changes in 
viewpoint imposed by the war. 


been resolved in exactly the same way, but 
the thing that has happened is worthy of 
notice. The reaction of educators to the 
instructional problems brought on by the 
war has been to forget temporarily the 
question of the ideal learning situation 
and to embrace the viewpoint that, re- 
gardless of how or why, learning has taken 
place in the schools and habits and skills 
have been learned. The schools have been 
willing to ask what trade skills are needed 
that they can teach, what fundamentals 
are essential to the military effectiveness 
of the armed forces, and what adjustments 
can be made to meet the demands of total 
war. The schools have been willing to 
study the problems of nutrition and health, 
of basic education in aeronautics, and of 
the other aspects of a functioning democ- 
racy in time of war. Then they have been 
willing to go ahead as best they can with 
present methods, available equipment, and 
resolute enthusiasm to do the best pos- 
sible job under the circumstances. Thus 
they have, in effect, begged the psycho- 
logical question for the duration. 

There still remain differences of opin- 
ion, of course, as to the actual steps that 
should be taken in the schools to adjust to 
the demands of war. In the fields of mathe- 
matics and of science, there exist good ex- 
amples of this division of opinion, although 
such differerices are not confined to those 
areas. For instance, in certain engineering 
and aeronautical branches of our armed 
services, there is need for young men with 
the background of mathematical skill that 
is usually thought of as resulting from the 
study of algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
and the other high school mathematics. 
One group considers this need to be 
evidence of the value of the tradi- 
tional four-year high school mathematics 
sequence and to be a condemnation of 
those who have questioned the degree of 
mathematical specialization that this 
sequence involves. Another group is quite 
willing to abolish the traditional mathe- 
mathics sequence and to substitute an 
offering requiring much less time and em- 
phasizing the mastery, on a mechanical 


basis, of certain formulas, tables, slide 
rules, etc. In another case, some science 
teachers point out the dependence of 


various war activities, aviation, etc., on the 
sciences of chemistry and physics and con- 
clude that traditional chemistry and 
physics should be offered to all pupils as 
background for meeting the immediate and 
ultimate changes brought about by the 
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war. Other science teachers feel, however, 
that curriculums in chemistry, physics, and 
the other high school sciences should be 
carefully revised so as to relate scientific 
principles to the specific modern problems 
of air travel, conservation, substitution, 
en. 


Unanimity on One Point 

It cannot be said, then, that the war 
has resolved all or even most of the differ- 
ences of opinion in the pedagogical world, 
but the fact remains that in its broad gen- 
eral outline, there is a vastly greater una- 
nimity as to immediate procedures than 
existed a few short months ago. 

Educators do not question the im- 
mediate advisability of offering pupils a 
knowledge of higher algebra, solid geom- 
etry, and trigonometry. They do it be- 
cause they are told that young aviators, 
young factory workers, and young coast- 
guardmen can use these knowledges and 
skills. They do not question the wisdom of 
training great numbers of draftsmen and 
machine operators. They do it because 
war industry has a place for such people. 
They do not hesitate to urge young people 
to attend summer sessions, night schools, 
and in other ways to shorten the length of 
their training period, because the demand 
is for more and more trained people as 
soon as possible. To achieve these results, 
changes are being made in equipment and 
in teaching personnel as well as in cur- 
riculums and in hours of instruction. 

The rapidity with which the schools 
have adjusted to war demands is gratify- 
ing. There is, however, an inherent danger 
in the process that should be recognized 
and guarded against. We may be some- 
what in the position of the boarding 
mother who takes a child into her home, 
but who must guard against building up 
too much of an emotional attachment to 
the youngster, since its legal adoption is 
not permissible and a day of parting is 
always in the offing. The national emer- 
gency has made it necessary and desirable 
that certain procedures find a welcome in 
our schools. We cannot be sure that these 
procedures will or should have a_per- 
manent place in the educational abode, 
and we must prepare ourselves for the 
separation if and when it seems 
desirable. 

Some specificity of detail is necessary to 
give point to this warning, and yet the 
particularization of postwar adiustments 
cannot be done with any degree of definite- 
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ness at this time. It would be as short- 
sighted to be didactic at this distance as it 
would be to accept the permanence of war- 
time changes. All that can be done now is 
to point out certain questions that will 
need to be raised, discussed, and decided 
when the emergency passes or when the 
nature of the emergency changes. Indeed, 
the speed at which we live today gives 
point to the observation that one task of 
education seems increasingly to be its ad- 
justment to a _ rapid succession of 
emergencies. 


Some Possible Changes 

We may find after the war that it is 
advisable again to lengthen the period of 
schooling before job placement. We may 
find that a greatly expanded social-science 
curriculum will be necessary to prepare for 
the responsibilities of citizenship. We may 
find that the need for knowledge of certain 
foreign languages is not in the direction 
that is now popular. We may discover that 
we are faced again with labor surpluses in 
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certain trades and professions. We may 
find that stamping machines and assembly 
lines will reduce the need for human labor 
to the point where great labor surpluses 
will exist. We may find that mathematics 
will become less of a trade skill and more 
of an instrument to be used with insight 
by highly selected specialists. We may find 
that the schools have contributions to 
make as places where young people can 
come to grips with the great problems of 
mankind, debate them in the complete 
freedom that characterizes the dynamic 
democracy in which we believe and, thus, 
learn to function as valuable members of 
our society. 

In the postwar period, when these or 
similar questions present themselves, we 
will again be forced to approach them 
upon a philosophical and psychological 
basis. We will feel the need for the redefi- 
nition of our educational objectives and 
these must spring from, and be a part of, 
our social objectives and of our life philos- 
ophy. We will need to relate the ends 


J. C. Davies’ 


The happiest room in a well-organized elementary 
school is the library with its constant invitation to put 
reading — the first important skill of civilized life — 


into use for 
learning. 


recreation, 


The elementary school library is an im- 
portant factor in the child’s early educa- 
tion. During the past two decades the idea 
of a library in the elementary school has 
grown to such an extent that today scarcely 
a school building is erected without library 
facilities. It is felt that the school is not 
complete, if it does not offer the children 
this opportunity to contact many books, 
magazines, and pictures. 

In planning a new building, the archi- 
tect gives considerable thought to the lo- 
cation and equipment of the library room. 
This room must be well lighted and ap- 
propriately decorated. It must be so lo- 
cated that the children of all home rooms 
may have easy access to it. The equip- 
ment necessarily is suitable to the size 
and ages of the children who will use it. 
That is, the chairs and tables selected are 
of different sizes, in order to accommodate 
the different age groups of children. The 
equipment to be fully satisfactory is sub- 
stantial but attractive. It is desirable to 
have open shelves around the room, maga- 
zine racks, newspaper holders, dictionary 
Stands, and special spaces for large refer- 


1Formerly 
Grange, Il! 


Principal of Schools District 109, La 


information, 


and further 


ence works. The desk and filing cases are 
picked to be in keeping with the other 
furniture in the room. In fact, the well- 
designed library is an attractive room 

a place where children delight to go. For 
the benefit of the librarian and to facili- 
tate the repair work, a workroom is located 
adjoining the library proper. 

In addition to a good, well-equipped 
library, the modern elementary school 
needs a well-trained teacher-librarian who 
understands children and their educational 
needs. The library serves the whole school, 
and its program must be carefully planned 
in order that it may give adequate returns 
in service. That the library has a very 
definite place in the educational program 
of even young children may be readily 
seen. It is in the library that the young 
child can be given early pleasurable ex- 
periences with books through the enjoy- 
ment of pictures and the recognition of 
familiar stories in the text. Little children 
like the familiar. They will ask to have a 
story told or read again and again. This 
common trait gives the librarian the op- 
portunity to repeat the best in child lit- 
erature. The library story hour for children 
in the primary grades is one of the things 
that must not be omitted from the pro- 
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toward which we strive in the schools to 
the goals that are valid for all human en- 
terprise. In the achievement of these goals, 
we will again return to the careful consid- 
eration of the rapidly increasing store of 
knowledge that is being made available to 
us in the field of psychology. We will take 
time to determine as best we can the effi- 
ciency of teaching procedures, the presen- 
tation of materials in terms of the nature 
of human learning as we understand it, 
and the achievement of the ideal of “man 
as a problem solver.” 

In no sense should this be interpreted 
as a nostalgic yearning for the good old 
days or for a return to practices that were 
good enough for our fathers and that, 
hence, should be good enough for us. Nor 
should it be thought of as any questioning 
of the value or necessity for present pro- 
cedures. Rather, it should be understood 
as stressing the importance of the scien- 
tific and philosophic methods in the 
achievement of carefully determined 
objectives. 


Library 


gram of the elementary school. Again, fre- 
quent short visits to the school library — 
this fascinating association with books in 
an informal setting — easily may be di- 
rected to stimulate the desire on the part 
of the child to read. This awakened desire 
thus becomes a compelling force in his 
educational life. Here also the very young 
are readily taught the proper care of books. 
This training received under such favor- 
able conditions is long remembered and 


becomes a contributing factor to an orderly 
life. 


Recreational Reading of Importance 


In addition to the story hour for the 
younger children, and reference and in- 
formational reading for older children, the 
well-arranged library program provides 
recreational reading for all the children. 
Nothing contributes more to a child’s cul- 
ture and happiness than the companion- 
ship of a good book. However, not all the 
recreational reading is done silently. Either 
the teacher or a pupil may read aloud. In 
this way they enjoy the story together. 
This may be used to stimulate conversa- 
tion and an exchange of ideas. It will 
naturally lead to class discussions of dif- 
ferent books and magazine articles found 
in the library. Such discussions provide 
the stimulus for wider and more discrim- 
inating reading on the part of the inter- 
ested group. The school thus sets up a 
situation which contributes a valuable part 
to the child’s education. 

There is no other phase of school life 
that offers such an opportunity for awak- 
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The Library in the Cossitt Avenue School, La Grange, Illinois, is a truly happy center of reading and study. 


ening the mental powers of the pupils. 
The situation is ideal— the children are 
interested in what they have read, or the 
story that has been told; the quiet room; 
shelves filled with interesting books, many 
of them still waiting to be explored; maga- 
zines which appeal to children; appropriate 
furniture; a decoration or two; and a 
genial, understanding teacher, capable of 
leading the young minds into their ad- 
ventures in good reading — make a learn- 
ing situation found nowhere else in the 
entire school. The hour in the library is 
not only one of profit from the educational 
point of view, but also one of pleasure, 
which, after all, is a vital necessity to a 
growing personality. 

The La Grange, IIl., elementary school 
has for many years endeavored to make 
the experiences of children as educational 
as possible. For twenty years the library 
work has been stressed. In. recent years a 
new feature has been added in connection 
with the library activities. The librarian 
and the Parent-Teacher Association co- 
operate in conducting an annual “Book 
Fair.”’ One of the large stores in Chicago 
sends out, on invitation, hundreds of chil- 
dren’s books which are put on display in 
a large room. Through the efforts of the 
committee of parents the best of the old 
as well as the new in children’s literature 
is represented. The mothers also take an 
active part in attractively arranging the 
exhibit. A specialist in children’s literature 
is engaged to give talks to both children 
and parents. The “Fair” lasts for three 
days. Each evening a special program is 


given centering around books and 
literature. 

The “Book Fair” is held shortly before 
Christmas. Many parents take the oppor- 
tunity to order books for Christmas pres- 
ents. Perhaps another benefit of the “Fair” 
is the opportunity it offers children to 
browse and have the experience of mak- 
ing out their own lists. The building up 
of home libraries is stimulated by acquaint- 
ing parents with the best in children’s lit- 
erature. All this has brought about added 
interest of both parents and children in 
the school library. 
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ACTIVITIES OF TUCSON SCHOOLS FOR 
WAR EFFORT 


The public schools of Tucson, Ariz., under 
the direction of Mr. Robert D. Morrow, super 
intendent of schools, carried out during the 
school year 1941-42, a variety of activities as 
their contribution to the war effort. These in- 
cluded first-aid courses, civilian defense courses, 
sales of savings bonds and stamps, Red Cross 
contributions, China relief, and community chest 
In addition, the schools had charge of sugar 
rationing, sponsored a school lunch program, 
and participated in many other worth-while 
activities. 

In the new school year classes will be conducted 
in aeronautics, astronomy, map making, radio, 
and distributive education. Courses necessary to 
meet the demands of the Army, Navy, and Air 
corps requirements for cadets will be started 
in the fall 

It is planned to expand further the industrial 
arts classes next year. The defense classes now 
in session 24 hours a day, will be continued as 
long as there is a demand for this work. The 
vocational and industrial-arts classes will be 
expected to direct their work toward aviation 
and other phases of the war effort 


Additional classes being conducted are train- 
ing for defense work, Americanization, home 
nursing, nutrition, first aid, and consumer educa- 
tion. These classes will be continued and ex- 
panded in accordance with the needs 


CCC ABOLISHED 

Congress has recently abolished the Civilian 
Conservation Corps by denying it funds for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1942. The 
NYA and the WPA will be cut to skeleton size 
as an economy measure under the new govern- 
ment business calendar 

It is expected that nearly 500,000 persons will 
lose their jobs or occupations as these three 
depression-born federal agencies are eliminated 
or curtailed 

The rising economic boom of defense and war 
production already has witnessed the eclipse of 
the Public Works Administration, which during 
the depression period loaned and granted more 
than $6,000,000,000 to create jobs 

The CCC in eight and one half years spent 
nearly $3,000,000,000, putting 3,000,000 youths 
and war veterans through conservation, school, 
and health programs. 

The WPA and its predecessors expended more 
than $14,000,000,000 since 1933, employing at 
various times a total of 8,000,000 persons. Dur- 
ing the 1938-39 period the WPA spent $2,250,- 
000,000 in the 1938-39 fiscal year and had an 
average of 33,000,000 on its rolls. 


DEFENSE WORK 
@ Oshkosh, Wis. The school board has con- 


ducted summer school classes in blueprint read- 
ing, shop mathematics, and commercial subjects. 


4 Peoria, Ill. The school board has sent a 
mathematics teacher from each of the high 
schools to the university to pursue a course in 
aeronautics. The board will introduce aeronautics 
courses in the high school next fall 

@ Nevada, Mo. The school board is planning 
to offer a preaviation cadet training course next 
year in the high school. The course will offer 
the groundwork in aviation 
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When Release Teachers 


from Contracts? teste H. Bett” 


Early in 1941 a leading authority on 
school administration wrote: “School of- 
ficials should adopt a liberal attitude 
toward releasing employees from their con- 
tracts when the latter have occasion to 
request it, and they should especially main- 
tain such attitudes when the positions 
can be filled without jeopardizing the in- 
terests of the pupils. Most boards 
have proved themselves fair and liberal 
in their willingness to release employees 
from contracts when the employees desire 
to be released.’ 

The problem of giving releases during 
the school term without jeopardizing the 
interests of the pupils, however, has be- 
come increasingly a problem since 1941. 
It will be more difficult in 1942-43. 

How serious the situation is in some of 
the smaller schools is apparent from the 
following item which appeared in one of 
the metropolitan newspapers last January: 

The ten faculty members of ——— high 
school are dropping off as rapidly as the ten 
little Injun boys of the nursery rhyme. There 
have been four resignations in the last two 
weeks. 

Maybe all of these requests for release 
should have been granted. The school 
board that faced the problem and had the 
facts thought so and accepted the 
resignations. 

About the time when the above item 
appeared, the writer’s attention was called 
to a letter of a Missouri superintendent 
(in a school system of 1600 pupils) to his 
teachers. The portion of the letter that 
caught the writer’s attention was headed: 

Conditions of Release Altered. So many re- 
quests have come for release to go to other 
schools and other positions since school began, 
that our board expressed alarm in the last 
meeting. It is their opinion that the conditions 
of release from contract must be drawn tighter 
in the interests of the children. The basic atti- 
tude of the board has not changed, but only 
the feeling that conditions of emergency should 
alter the working practices. 

That the situation with respect to filling 
vacancies and the directly connected prob- 
lem of giving releases is different from 
what it was even two years ago is so ob- 
vious to school administrators that it 
needs no amplifying here. What to do 
about it would seemingly be the direction 
this discussion should take. With respect 
to one phase of the problem, namely, losses 
to members in the armed services, there 
is nothing we can do except, if at all pos- 
sible, give these men leaves of absence 
for the duration. We are in war and we 
all must make sacrifices, even in schools. 
It is with the resignations offered for other 
reasons after the opening of school in Sep- 
tember that this article attempts to deal. 


‘Superintendent of Public Schools, Lexington, Mo 


*Reeder, Ward G., The Fundamentals of Public School 
Administration, p. 147 


Ethical Procedures Should Govern 


Superintendent R_ telephones Superin- 
tendent L. The conversation from one end 
of the line runs about as follows: “Miss 
K was here yesterday to talk with me 
about a grade school position. . . . What 
kind of a teacher is she? .. . What do you 
pay her? . . . Would you give her a re- 
lease if we elected her?” R was advised 
that the policy of the board was to give 
a release to the teacher whenever the new 
position represented an advancement in 
the profession and the teacher requested 
the release. In the case in question, the 
teacher would be going to a smaller system. 
The conversation ended by R pointing out 
that while the change would not be in the 
nature of an advancement in the profes- 
sion, “We have you beat on salary. We 
are paying ten dollars more a month. I 
should think you would release her.”’ 

Contrast the above approach with the 
following: Superintendent A calls Super- 
intendent M to advise him that “Miss E 
of your schools has been recommended 
for a position in our schools. Would you 
release her should we offer her a con- 
tract? If not, we'll forget it.”” When told 
by M that she would be given a release if 
she wanted it because the appointment 
would be a promotion for her, A asked 
several questions about the teacher’s abil- 
ities and then stated he was asking her 
to come for an interview. 

Not infrequently a teacher who is under 
contract is approached by a school official 
of another city who knows the teacher is 
under contract yet offers her a position 
provided she can secure a release! The 
result of this type of approach frequently 
is that the teacher has made up her mind 
that she wants to make the change before 
she ever talked the matter of her release 
with her superintendent and board. 

The school board at C elected Mr. At- 
well who is under contract to teach at B. 
Atwell had applied for a position at C 
three months previously, but he had not 
heard from his application until this tele- 
gram came near the end of the summer. 
Before Atwell had time to reply to the 
telegram the announcement of his election 
at C appeared in two metropolitan papers. 
The announcement was considerate in that 
it stated that Atwell’s appointment was 
conditioned on his ability to obtain a re- 
lease from B! Two days after the news- 
paper announcement, the superintendent 
of B received a letter from the superin- 
tendent of C stating that Atwell would be 
offered a contract by C provided the 
school board at B would give him a re- 
lease. Atwell did not ask for his release 
so the matter ended. 
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Examples of ethical procedures by su- 
perintendents and boards of education, if 
the writer’s experience is typical, are the 
rule. However, unethical and borderline 
cases are still far from being unknown. 


Policy of Board Should Be Sound 


The problem of what to do about re- 
quests for release from teaching contracts 
is not new to school officials. The total 
number of cases is just now far greater 
than in normal times. The board may fol- 
low one of several courses of action: 


1. A policy of no releases 

2. A dead line for releases 

3. Grant releases whenever requested 

4. Handle each request on its individual 
merits 

To the writer’s way of thinking, a “no 
release’ policy has no merit. Such a policy 
stands condemned on the fundamental 
ground that it is not in the interest of 
the children. Longheaded, ambitious people 
will not knowingly contract to teach in 
school systems where this policy is known 
to be followed. If they are ambitious but 
not longheaded, they may get into such 
a system, but they will leave at the first 
opportunity. 

The second policy of a “dead line” for 
releases represents little improvement. 
Suppose the dead line is set for August 
25. A teacher may have an offer on August 
30 that is the type of opportunity which 
he or she may not have again for five or 
ten years, if ever. 

The third policy may be followed in 
normal times in most cases without being 
detrimental to the children for the reason 
that in most years positions can be filled 
if reasonable notice is given by the teacher, 
without injury to the department or class. 
That situation does not exist today in the 
case of many vacancies. 

The plan of handling a request on its 
individual merits calls for a careful study 
by the superintendent and the board of 
the facts in each case. The check list given 
and discussed in succeeding paragraphs 
represents an attempt to assemble the data 
on which an intelligent decision can be 
based. Some of the items suggested for 
checking overlap to some extent. Part of 
the information will have to be supplied 
the superintendent by the teacher making 
the request. The remainder can be sup- 
plied by the superintendent. 


Suggested Check List 
1. Why is the teacher asking for his or 
her release? If the reason is enlistment in 
the armed services of his country, ill-health, 
or marriage in the case of a woman teacher 
whose home will be elsewhere, no other in- 
formation need be gathered. Releases in 
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any of the above cases should be granted 
by the board as soon as they can be 
arranged. 

If the teacher has been offered another 
position, then the following additional in- 
formation will be needed as a guide to the 
board and superintendent: 

2. What salary will the teacher receive 
if he or she accepts the new position? Does 
it represent a considerable increase over 
what the teacher is now receiving? 

3.. Does the position offered the teacher 
represent a distinct advancement in the 
teaching profession? Is it an opportunity 
that, if the teacher does not accept now, he 
or she may not have again for five or ten 
years, if ever? 

4. Was the application for this position 
on file by the teacher before the present 
contract was signed? 

5. How long has the teacher been in 
the local system? 

6. Can he or she be replaced without in- 
jury to the school system? 

7. Will the teacher asking for the re- 
lease remain on the job until the new 
teacher takes over? 

The decision as to whether or not a cer- 
tain position represents a distinct advance- 
ment is for the board to make. If the de- 
cision is in the affirmative, the release 
should be granted even though difficulty 
may be experienced in filling the vacancy. 

Not infrequently there is a teacher who 
signs a contract with the intention of ful- 
filling its terms if nothing better comes 
along and the further intention of doing 
all he or she can to see that something 
else does soon come along. Contracts to 
these individuals, bluntly stated, represent 
nothing more than job-insurance policies. 
However, a teacher’s contract is intended 
not only to insure him or her of a posi- 
tion but, equally important, to insure the 
school district of a teacher. The ethics of 
signing a contract and meanwhile exerting 
heaven and earth to make a change are 
difficult, in the writer’s opinion, to defend. 

The length of the teacher’s tenure is 
certainly a factor to be considered. A board 
can justifiably be more liberal with a 
teacher who has given ten years of service 
to the district than to one who has been 
in the schools only a short time. 

If the teacher can be replaced without 
injury to the school system, the decision 
of the board certainly is easy to make. If 
the place cannot be filled without jeop- 
ardizing the interests of the children, then 
the request may have to be denied unless 
it clearly represents a distinct promotion 
for the teacher. 

Contracts must work both ways. Re- 
leases should not be asked unless the rea- 
sons for the request are good. Releases 
should not be denied unless such denial is 
in the interests of the children. As the 
writer views the whole problem, a policy 
that represents either extreme — no release 
or unregulated release —is injurious to 
the schools. We need to keep both feet 
on the ground in the matter of handling 
releases just as much as in dealing with 
other administrative problems. 
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DR. JOHN E. WADE HEADS NEW YORK 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By a unanimous vote of the board of educa- 
tion, Dr. John E. Wade, on June 25, was elected 
Superintendent of the New York Public Schools 
for the next six years. Dr. Wade succeeds Dr. 
Harold Campbell who died June 17 and whose 
services were extolled by the new superintendent 
in a short talk which followed his election. 

Dr. Wade received his B.S. degree from City 
College in 1897. At Columbia in 1902 he received 
his master’s degree. He has spent the past 44 
years in the New York School System and has 
had extensive experience as an instructor and 
supervisor. As head of the school construction 
program Dr. Wade has planned more than one 





DR. JOHN E. WADE 


Superintendent of Schools, New York, N. Y. 
Vew York Sun Photo 


hundred of the New York Public Schools and has 
inspected almost all of the other buildings. Dr 
Wade has been a teacher, principal, district super 
intendent, examiner, associate and deputy 
superintendent of schools. He was the acting 
superintendent of schools during the illness of 
the late Superintendent Campbell 

Soon after he was elected associate superin 
tendent in 1927, Dr. Wade was placed in charge 
of textbooks and supplies, summer elementary 
schools, special education, and the Bronx schools 

His experience as teacher and principal in the 
day schools was supplemented by a _ two-year 
principalship at the Murray Hill Evening Trade 
School. He also supervised the evening trade 
schools of Manhattan for three years as district 
superintendent 

Dr. Wade was a lecturer on school admin 
istration at the college of the city of New York 
for ten years. He was a president of the General 
Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen 

Said Dr. Wade in his brief acceptance talk 
“No greater honor can come to any man than 
to be head of this school system. But at this 
moment, with the tributes read to the memory 
of Dr. Campbell still in my ears, I cannot talk 
about myself. I would rather say that I inherited 
from Dr. Campbell the great heritage of a school 
system so finely organized, made up of so many 
fine professional people, incorporating so many 
advanced ideas that are due to the wisdom and 
sagacity of Dr. Campbell 

“If I can accomplish one half of what Dr 
Campbell accomplished in his professional life, 
or even a small part of what he did to bring the 
school system to its present level of efficiency, 
I shall have fulfilled the duty you have placed 
upon me.” 
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In his nominating speech Mr. Marshall, foriaer 
president of the board, said of Dr. Wade: “We 
who have worked with him know his diligence, 
his ability, his modesty, his effectiveness, and 
his delightful personality. He has, too, that rare 
thing, the gift of laughter.” 

After the ballots had been cast and counted 
President Ellsworth B. Buck paid tribute to 
the newly elected superintendent. “I know that 
I shall perform no more pleasant duty as pres- 
ident of this board than that which now con- 
fronts me. I declare John E. Wade elected 
superintendent of schools for the next six years. 
He will bring to the school system scholarship, 
understanding, friendliness, keen administrative 
ability. He is a remarkably fine and capable 
schoolman and gentleman.” 
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PENMANSHIP EXCELLENT IN LAWRENCEVILLE 
SCHOOLS 


In most schools there are a few students who 
write quite well but when an entire class 
accomplishes remarkable legibility it deserves 
commendation. 

In Lawrenceville, N. J., under the supervision 
of M. N. Todd, superintendent of schools, the 
various schools have achieved good _ results 
through the use of a well-known method of 
writing. While the per cent of efficiency is 
commendable, the school system lays down a 
challenge for any school that will surpass the 
continuous record 

In Lawrenceville, the emphasis in penmanship 
is laid in the seventh and eighth grades where 
25 minutes of daily drill is given, under the 
direction of a special instructor. It is held that 
too much time may be wasted in giving pen- 
manship drills in all the grades. By focusing 
attention to the two grades, efficiency is better, 
and the “carry-over” is maintained. Students 
who secure the American penman are excused 
from the class. Some students, it is found, will 
complete the work in the seventh grade. It is 
believed that a higher percentage will be ob- 
tained if students entering the schools in the 
eighth grade for the first time are eliminated 

The penmanship department maintains an 
exhibit, which is loaned at stated times for one- 
week periods. Certificates of efficiency are 
awarded to all students who achieve skill 
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VISUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM GOES FORWARD 
IN EAGLE GROVE, IOWA 


Although many times definitely neglected, visual 
instruction plays an extremely important role 
in the educational process. It is true that some 
courses require a greater extent of visual material 
than others, but regardless of the degree which 
might be held as the minimum, it is essential 

In the public schools of Eagle Grove, Iowa, 
under the direction of Mr. Wesley Bartlett, 
director of visual education, considerable 
progress was made in furthering the use of the 
visual equipment and in using it effectively 
While the schools have not accomplished a 100 
per cent positive attitude toward visual educa- 
tion, they are gradually growing closer to the 
goal. In the science and social fields, particular 
progress has been made and both teachers and 
student operators of projection machines have 
contributed to the success of the program 

For the year which will open in September, 
it is planned to: 

1. Emphasize the value of visual education 
by (a) appraising its value in the several fields 
of elementary and secondary education, (b) train 
a group of students in the use of visual education 
equipment of the mechanical type, (c) supply 
trained student operators for all teachers, and 
(d) develop student interest in the direction of 
future vocational values 

Instruct teachers and student operators in 
the use of projectors, public-address system, 
recorder, still and movie cameras, exposure 
meter, developing and enlarging equipment, spot 
lights, et 

3. Plan (a) group instruction and (bh) make 
operators available for all periods and all types 
of equipment 
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Conservation of Materials 
and the Use of Salvage witiam m. coman’ 


The old Scotch adage “waste not, want 
not” is particularly applicable at a time 
when every effort is being exerted to bring 
the war to an early end. Winning the war 
is the primary objective; materials of in- 
struction necessarily will be restricted by 
the needs of the armed forces. Thrift in 
the operation of schools has always been 
desirable, so it is unfortunate that a 
national emergency should have been re- 
quired to teach the necessity for conserva- 
tion of materials and the intelligent use of 
salvage. As a nation, we have been most 
wasteful with our abundant resources. 

The war situation offers great opportuni- 
ties to resourceful teachers. The Federal 
Government has asked the schools of 
America to assist in diverting all critical 
materials into the war effort. This means 
that many courses of study must be modi- 
fied to make use of unrestricted materials, 
or must rely upon the conservation of ex- 
isting stocks which may be supplemented 
by salvage. Artistic and useful articles can 
be made from almost anything. However, 
salvage usually occurs in rather small 
quantities and some individual initiative 
must be put forth to locate it. 

Modern life has become so completely 
commercialized that many persons have 
lost the ability to make the most of what 
is about them. In this respect, teachers are 
no exception to the general rule. 


Conservation of Supplies 
Conservation of existing materials is the 
first step in the cooperative plan. Teachers, 
clerks, and custodians must be taught to 


‘Supervisor, Business Division, Los Angeles City Schools 
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Los Angeles schools provide evidence that industrial 
arts and vocational education need not suffer for lack 
of materials in schools where salvaged metals, wood, 


textiles, 
utilized. 


use current stocks sparingly, and to sup- 
plement those stocks by. the use of unre- 
stricted substitutes and salvage. Waste can 
have no place in the economy of an all-out 
war. 

The squirrel instinct is strongly de- 
veloped in most school people and the 
tendency to hoard is almost irresistible. 
Where funds are apportioned to individual 
schools there is a natural desire to spend 
the money. Too frequently also, the peri 
odic requisitions are written with little or 
no regard for stocks on hand. As a logical 
result, unused surpluses gradually accu- 
mulate in teacher’s cupboards, supply 
rooms, and basements. An _ occasional 
housecleaning is necessary, and there will 
never be a better time than now. 

Redistribution of surplus stocks is the 
second cooperative step. If the matter of 
reporting excess materials is left to the 
initiative of individual executives, very 
little will be accomplished. On the other 
hand, an experienced inventory man work- 
ing under the direction of the superintend- 
ent’s office will repay his salary many 
times. All of the hidden treasures are 
brought to light, and a brief conference 
with the principal usually determines what 
can be released for use elsewhere. Includ- 
ing undelivered orders, no more should be 
retained by the school than is necessary to 





Discarded wood cases offer an endless variety of opportunities for 
useful and ornamental objects. The present collection ranges from 
lapel ornaments to book ends and a food hamper. 
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and other stocks 


are reconditioned and 


complete the current year on a wartime 
basis. Surplus stocks are returned to the 
central warehouse for redistribution, but 
the school receives no expendable credit. 
If properly presented, the plan will receive 
the hearty approval of both principals and 
teachers. 

When considering the problem as a 
whole, it is unnecessary to suggest that all 
incoming requisitions for supplies of in- 
struction should be closely supervised to 
avoid waste and to insure a fair distribu- 
tion of existing stocks of critical materials. 
Maintenance requirements must be safe- 
guarded also. 


Use of Salvage 


As school stocks are depleted and it be- 
comes increasingly difficult to secure ade- 
quate deliveries from normal sources, it 
will be necessary to rely more and more 
upon various types of salvage materials. 
Although some violence may be done to 
the established course of study, the out- 
comes will be quite satisfactory. As a 
matter of fact, there are some distinct ad- 
vantages. For example, imaginative pupils 
soon learn to adapt their projects to the 
materials at hand and regain some of the 
spiritual independence of their pioneer 
ancestors. 

The following suggestions are offered for 
the benefit of those who may be interested 
in conserving present stocks through the 
use of salvage. 


Teaching Materials for Elementary 
Schools 

Since cheap water-color brushes of good 
quality are no longer available, elementary 
teachers must conserve the brushes they 
now have. Proper care is necessary. 
Brushes must be carefully washed after 
using, gently drawn to a point without 
pulling the hairs, and thoroughly dried. 
They should be stored in a vertical posi- 
tion, handles down, with protection against 
moths. 

As paper becomes more expensive, at- 
tention should be directed toward greater 
use of wrapping paper or newsprint. If 
necessary, old newspapers may be used for 
the large tempera or crayon drawings so 
commonly made in the lower grades. If the 
printer’s ink has a tendency to rub off, 
however, children must be cautioned to 
keep fingers out of mouths. 

This is an opportune time for the study 
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of American Indians. Wigwams may be 
constructed of sticks and heavy paper, re- 
membering always that the smoke hole and 
ventilating flap were essential to comfort. 
Primitive implements may be fashioned 
from flat stones bound into cleft handles 
by leather thongs. Wet leather shrinks in 
drying and produces a very tight fastening 
similar to the wet rawhide used by the 
Indians. The hogan of the Navajos is 
easily constructed of sticks and clay, while 
the pueblo dwelling is an excellent project 
for older children. 

Primitive weaving on a rude loom is 
always fascinating. It is even possible for 
children to make hand-twisted yarn from 
raw wool or long staple cotton. Acceptable 
dyes can be made from local roots, barks, 
and berries. But best of all, a wide variety 
of typical Indian designs lend themselves 
to easy weaving. Lovely Navajo rugs and 
blankets are woven from hand-twisted 
yarns on the crudest sort of outdoor looms. 

In California, rude ox carts of the Mex- 
ican era and pioneer covered wagons are 
always popular with children. Both are 
easily constructed from odds and ends. 
Furthermore, frontier cabins, pig pens, and 
the various types of rail fences require no 
special supplies. 

America is rapidly becoming air minded, 
so the current interest in building model 
planes should be encouraged. Cardboard 
models for primary children may be fol- 
lowed by motor-driven types for older 
boys and girls. Materials may be obtained 
from commercial kits or from bits of 
salvage. More elaborate models are scale 
reproductions of modern aircraft. 

Elementary handicrafts are readily 
adapted to available materials. Many use- 
ful articles such as toolboxes, bookracks, 
necktie holders, knife racks, trays for 
silverware, plant sticks, lapel ornaments, 
etc., may be made from discarded apple 
boxes. Several suggestions may be seen in 
the accompanying illustration taken from 
a Salvage Project Exhibit recently held by 
the Vocational Arts Section of the Los 
Angeles city schools. Such exhibits are 
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The lowly tin can can be used for making articles of 
household utility and ornament. 


splendid devices for stimulating interest in 
possible uses for salvage. 

An almost endless variety of simple 
puzzles are made of wire, string, or bits of 
wood. Rustic fern baskets are constructed 
of twigs, and the silly “worry bird’ was 
once a pine cone. Picture frames are often 
carved from bark. Raffia and reed are 
scarce, but the older children can learn to 
cure native grasses and pine needles, and 
weave them into baskets and mats just as 
Indians have done for many generations. 


The Problem in Secondary Schools 


Art. No alert art teacher need .be dis- 
mayed by the growing shortage of ma- 
terials. Cheap or salvage papers may be 
used for many drawings. This is illustrated 
by the accompanying reproduction of a 
“salvage poster” which was drawn on a 
page from the want-ad section of a local 
newspaper. The printed matter forms a 
pleasing background for the composition. 
As brushes wear out, there is always the 
interesting possibility of finger painting. A 
resourceful teacher has discovered that ex- 





Extremely smart and at the same time useful articles are made of clear 
plastic. The illustration gives no clue to the attractiveness 
of these useful and ornamental articles. 


cellent training in form and proportion 
may be found in cutting silhouettes from 
black paper. Fortunately, materials for 
block printing, stencils, spatter work, 
weaving, and art stitchery are. still 
available. 

Handicrafis. One of the most fascinat- 
ing of modern materials is the new family 
of plastics. Waste strips of clear lucite and 
plexiglas are available as salvage from air- 
craft factories and certain other industries. 
Plastics can be worked with ordinary 
woodworking tools, such as saws, planes, 
drills, files, and the like. A satin finish is 
produced with fine sandpaper, or a clear 
glasslike finish is obtained by the use of 
polishing compounds and buffing. When 
heated to a uniform temperature of ap- 
proximately 225° F., plexiglas may be 
bent to any desired shape, or may be ex 
panded to form plates, trays, or bowls. 
Jigs or forms should be used for the best 
results. It is necessary, however, to guard 
against leaving fingerprints in the softened 
plastic. Other common projects include 
rings, bracelets, costume jewelry, paper 
knives, salad forks and spoons, book ends, 
table lamps, etc. Separate parts are joined 
by the use of plastic cement or acetone. 
The illustration shows a few of the many 
beautiful things which can be made from 
scrap plastic. 

Stone cutting and polishing is a new 
idea to many schools. Any ingenious teach- 
er can build the necessary machines from 
salvage. Power is applied by an electric 
motor having a three-step pulley to furnish 
speeds of approximately 800, 1000, and 
1200 revolutions per minute. Slitting disks 
may be made from cold-rolled steel, or 
sheet iron, about 1/32 inch thick. Lapping 
wheels are made of wood and cast iron, 
usually from 6 to 10 inches in diameter, 
and polishing wheels are cut from com- 
pact felt. Commercial abrasive pastes are 
available, or the “cutting mud” may be 
mixed from clay and carborundum powder 
of the desired texture. Lapidary work is 
not difficult and many beautiful articles 
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can be made. What can be lovelier than a 
pair of book ends from petrified wood, 
marble, granite, or an attractive local 
stone? Other projects may well include 
paper weights, ash trays, and bases for 
table lamps. Semiprecious’ stones may be 
prepared for setting in rings or for mount- 
ing in costume jewelry. 

Fern baskets and rustic furniture can 
be constructed from properly seasoned 
garden trimmings. Woodsy book ends and 
bookracks have been cut from the seasoned 
trunks of small trees, and beautifully pol- 
ished to show the end grain. Reed work 
may be replaced by willow craft from 
withes prepared by the class. Indian bead- 
work is colorful and easily done. Scrap 
leather is available for many small articles 
in tooled leather. The casting and subse- 
quent decoration of plaster-of-Paris hot 
tiles, plaques, and small figures is still 
another possibility. 


Subjects Which Require Metals 


General Metal. General metal classes 
have been seriously handicapped by the 
scarcity of critical materials. Tin plate, 
sheet iron, wire, and solder are almost un- 
obtainable. Copper, brass, and aluminum 
disappeared some time ago. Ordinary tin 
cans and scrap metal will provide material 
for many attractive projects, but salvage 
solder is virtually nonexistent. The small 
amount of solder that can be recovered by 
heating tin cans is not worth the effort 
involved; but several chemical cements 
which can be substituted for solder in 
many operations are on the market. How- 
ever, a good joint should be mechanically 
strong without solder, and it may be nec 
essary to devote more time to develop- 
ments, layouts, and solderless joints. De- 
velopments and layouts can be taught with 
paper. 

A surprising number of excellent proj- 
ects have been made from salvage metal. 
Tin cups, funnels, scoops, cookie cutters, 
vases, pails, lanterns, trays, candleholders, 
etc., are but a few of the many possibil- 
ities. One enterprising teacher rigged up 
a plating tank and copperplated a number 
of articles contrived from tin cans. Another 
teacher suggested the construction of a 
very serviceable stirrup pump from salvage 
plumbing materials. 

Bits of mild steel in standard forms, 
wire, sheet metal, pipe, etc., may be 
gleaned from the student’s family garage. 
Discarded mill files are of excellent steel 
which may be forged into knives or other 
edged tools. Handles are of wood, bone, or 
plastic. Experience has proven that it is 
not necessary for every student to make a 
knife or cold chisel in order to learn tem- 
pering. One chisel may be tempered in turn 
by a whole class. 

Electricity. Electric shops are in trouble 
also, but the nature of the work adapts 
itself to the use of salvage. Junk wire can 
be used repeatedly for practice hookups, 
and coils may be taken down and rewound 
again and again. Small equipment may be 
overhauled as often as Dis- 


necessary. 
carded radios have reconditioned 


been 
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A victory display of school shop projects made entirely from salvaged 


materials. Teachers 


matched 


the ingenuity of pupils 


in developing these useful and artistic projects. 


from scrapped parts. Soldered joints are 
impractical at present, but twisted and 
clip connections are always feasible and a 
small amount of solder will suffice for occa- 
sional demonstrations. Group projects are 
always good. For example, a class wired 
the tool cabinet in such a manner that a 
lamp burns when every tool is in place. 
Salvage should be readily available, since 
nearly every household has some discarded 
wire, bells, buzzers, small motors, radio 
sets, etc., which can be donated to the 
school shop. 

Woodwork. Lumber and _ hardware 
should be classed as critical materials 
which are likely to become scarcer as time 
goes on. Student projects necessarily will 
be smaller, and existing stocks should be 





Full leaves of newspapers can be 
used for attractive school posters 
painted in colors. 


supplemented by the use of salvage wood 
from boxes, crates, and broken equipment. 
Nails and screws are hard to get, but 
joints can always be made with pegs and 
glue. Likewise, lack of finish hardware is 
not a serious problem. Attractive drawer 
pulls and chest handles are made of wood, 
and acceptable hinges and hasps may be 
cut from leather. Simple finishes will prob- 
ably replace some of the more elaborate 
ones now in general use. 

Homemaking. The national emergency 
constructive service in the field of home- 
making. Good health and efficient home 
management are among the basic require- 
ments for ultimate victory. In addition to 
the usual courses in cooking and sewing, 
a place should be made in the curriculum 
for home management, first aid, home 
nursing, and child care. 

Sound dietetic principles and the proper 
preparation of foods are especially impor- 
tant during periods of great stress. As 
items of food are restricted or rationed, the 
homemaker must be able to substitute 
other foods of equivalent values to main- 
tain a well-balanced diet. Moreover, ex- 
tensive home canning or drying of fruits 
and vegetables will be needed to offset the 
greatly reduced pack of commercial can- 
ners. Much fresh food can be salvaged 
which otherwise would go to waste. Can- 
ning is an excellent school project. 

The growing shortage of textiles, par- 
ticularly woolen goods, has brought a pop- 
ular demand for instruction in the renova- 
tion of used garments of all kinds. This is 
an opportune time for teaching mending, 
darning, patching, cleaning, dyeing, and 
simple alterations. Even last year’s milli- 
nery can be refurbished for additional 
service. 


Salvage Equipment 
The foregoing discussion would seem to 
imply that all difficulties are associated 
with supplies of instruction, but that is not 
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wholly true. School equipment has become 
a very possessing source of concern. It is 
quite probable that most of the require- 
ments for new activities, additional class- 
rooms, and replacement of worn-out equip- 
ment must be satisfied by transfers from 
other schools. In many cities the major 
problem arises from shifting population 
within the district rather than from in- 
creased total enrollment. 

Beginning with schools that have shown 
a marked decrease in pupil enrollment, a 
thorough search for excess or unused 
equipment must be made. This should be 
organized on a room-to-room basis, includ- 
ing storerooms, basements, and attics. As 
a preliminary step, a standard list of 
equipment allowed for each of the various 
activities must be adopted. The elementary 
classroom will illustrate. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM 


1 Teacher's desk 
2 Chairs, 18 in. (for teacher and visitor) 
40 Pupils’ desks with necessary rears, or equivalent 
seatings in tables and chairs 
2 Pupils’ worktables (for browsing, etc.) 
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Chairs for pupils’ use at worktables 
Easels, elementary drawing 

Workbenches, for handwork with tools 
Teacher's table 

Bookcase 

Extra chairs for reading circle, if allowed 


Anything in excess of the standard quan- 
tities should be picked up, unless there are 
unusual conditions which require the use 
of extra equipment. All equipment should 
be removed from discontinued rooms. 

Most of this salvgge will require repairs, 
and all of it should be refinished before 
delivery to other schools. Where the cost 
of repair parts is excessive, it may be ad- 
visable to use three pieces of furniture to 
rebuild two, and so forth. Under present 
war conditions school boards are justified 
in spending an amount of money equal to 
two thirds the original cost on such 
reclamation. 
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Salvage for Victory 
Successful termination of the war de- 
pends upon the wholehearted cooperation 
of everyone, so the obligation of education 
is clearly twofold. Schools must not only 
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train young people in the fundamental 
skills required for productive service in 
war industries, but they must systemati- 
cally avoid the use of materials needed to 
forward the war effort. 

Stocks of critical materials now on hand 
cannot last much longer, so the problem of 
supplies will be solved most effectively by 
increased use of unrestricted and salvage 
items. Many schools have conducted gen- 
eral salvage drives with good results, but 
the most efficient drives are those spon- 
sored by individual teachers who request 
specific items. Pupils are glad to cooperate 
in the search for suitable salvage, and 
thoroughly enjoy planning projects which 
make use of available materials. 

Experience in the Los Angeles city 
schools has demonstrated the feasibility 
of the salvage project program. Courses of 
study have been modified, it is true, but 
the results have exceeded expectations. 
There is also satisfaction in the knowledge 
that schools are doing their part to win the 
war. 


Administrative Responsibilities 
for Cuidance George L. Fahey’ 


The relationships between the school ad- 
ministrator, special counselors, home-room 
teacher, and others who have guidance re- 
sponsibilities have not always been ade- 
quately defined. Yet, such definition seems 
essential if duplication or omission of serv- 
ices is to be avoided. The following gen- 
eralizations refer to the school admin- 
istrator’s responsibilities for the guidance 
program. Frequently, circumstances may 
oblige him to perform guidance duties at 
firsthand; the point here is not to delimit 
his duties but to define those which are 
specifically administrative. Many of these 
duties may be delegated but fundamentally 
rest upon him as the educational leader 
of his school. 

Initiative, stimulation, and encourage- 
ment: First of the administrator’s responsi- 
bilities for guidance is that of providing 
the initiative which prompts the adoption 
of guidance services and,the stimulation 
and encouragement which keeps them 
alive and flourishing. He must try to un- 
derstand and appreciate the philosophy of 
guidance, reflect it in his dealings with 
teachers and pupils, persistently and pro- 
gressively seek to build favorable teacher, 
pupil, patron, and community attitudes 
toward the understanding of individual dif- 
ferences, toward emphasis on pupils rather 
than on subject matter, and toward the 
necessity of objective data — gathering 
and suspended judgment in estimates and 
conclusions. The administrator who waits 
for the impetus or the nourishment which 
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Both the school administrator and the school-board 
member must frequently review their responsibilities 
and opportunities. The present summary provides an 
excellent check in the new and important field of 


guidance. 


will foster a guidance program in his school 
to come from some source other than him- 
self is in the position of the farmer who 
waits for his neighbor to come over and 
plant and cultivate his crops so that he 
can reap the harvest. In either case, it 
could happen but the gamble is scarcely 
worth the suspense. 

Educating for guidance services. As a 
relatively new educational function, guid- 
ance philosophy and practice are not un- 
derstood by many teachers, pupils, parents, 
and community members. The administra- 
tor is the logical and appropriate official 
to sell the guidance program to those who 
must carry it out and to those who bene- 
fit from it. To do this, he himself must 
be informed in these areas, able to evalu- 
ate in terms of sound criteria, able to re- 
fute arguments based on misunderstanding, 
and able to assist in the actual practice 
of guidance by suggesting methods of 
diagnosis, remediation, desirable activities 
leading to objectives, and the like. Through 
him should come the case — conferences, 
faculty meetings, bulletins, and other de- 
vices for making guidance more meaning- 
ful to teachers so that their effectiveness 
may be increased. 

Determining the objectives of guidance: 


Good guidance programs proceed in terms 
of objectives developed according to local 
needs and circumstances. Because of his 
favorable position, his interest in, and 
contact with the school as a whole, the 
administrator is the one who must funda- 
mentally determine the objectives of guid- 
ance in his school. This does not imply 
an arbitrary listing of objectives by the 
administrator, but leadership in their co- 
operative development by interested par- 
ticipants in the total program. Lacking 
such leadership, programs are likely to 
proceed either without objectives or toward 
ends which are not in accord with the 
total educational philosophy of the school. 

Obtaining and allocating the admin- 
istrative mecessities: The administrator 
should be responsible for the procurement 
of the staff, supplies, record system, and 
other administrative requirements of the 
program and for their most effective allo- 
cation. Again, this is a cooperative rather 
than an arbitrary function, but the re- 
sponsibility ultimately comes back to the 
administrator. How carefully he discharges 
this procurement and allocation will in 
large measure determine the effectiveness 
of the program. It seems pertinent to add 
that a further responsibility in this area 
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is that of holding the red tape of admin- 
istration to a minimum. By appropriate 
selection and delegation of authority he 
may avoid the duplication of services and 
the multiplicity of regulations which fre- 
quently get in the way of genuine guidance 
practice. He is the one who is basically 
responsible for the best classification and 
allocation of pupil and professional per- 
sonnel. Homogeneous grouping plans, as- 
signment of advisers, appointment of spon- 
sors and special counselors, supervision of 
student government, and the like are duties 
which require knowledge of interests and 
abilities which the administrator is in the 
best position to possess. 

Programming for guidance. ‘The ad- 
ministrator is responsible for making pro- 
vision in the school for those desirable 
experiences which supplement the regular 
offering. Such arrangements as explanatory 
courses, tryout experiences, work-study 
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plans, placement, socializing activities, and 
the like, need administrative cooperation 
and supervision. The administrator who 
would have an effective guidance program 
must be ready and willing to make adjust- 
ments of schedules and budgets as neces- 
sitated by circumstances peculiar to indi- 
vidual pupils or groups. Guidance and 
regimentation are opposite¥ and, although 
mass instruction may require certain mass 
regulations, no guidance program can be 
fully effective when the best interests of 
the individual are always under admin- 
istrative restrictions. 

Co-ordination of guidance effort: The 
administrator is responsible for the co- 
ordination of the efforts of all the func- 
tionaries of the guidance program. If 
guidance is to fulfill its major responsibil- 
ity, that of understanding the whole child, 
it cannot in itself be unco-ordinated. Du- 
plications and omissions are almost certain 


The Portland Interscholastic 
Athletic-Insurance Plan ttaon 1. Jenne’ 


In the spring of 1938, School District 
No. 1, Portland, Ore., requested the Mult- 
nomah County Medical Society to appoint 
a committee on school health. It suggested 
that this committee make recommenda- 
tions for the proper care of high school 
athletes from the medical viewpoint. 

A School Health Committee was ap- 
pointed by the Medical Association, and 
in September, 1938, the following com- 
munication was_ received from _ the 
committee: 


The following report embodies the initial rec- 
ommendations of the Medical Committee on 
School Health, with sole reference at this time 
to the health of high school athletes. 

The premise upon which this report is based 
is that the health of high school athletes means 
the health of all the students, male and female, 
engaging in all types of athletics. While some 
sports are more hazardous than others, the prob- 
lem must be attacked in relation to all sports 
and must consider all students participating in 
all sports 

The Multnomah County Medical Society is 
intensely interested in this problem and can pro- 
vide whatever medical care is necessary. The So- 
ciety is anxious to see as complete and as pro- 
gressive a program established as is possible and 
believes that such a program would provide 
the following: 

1. A competent examination before participa- 
tion in a sport. 

2. Elimination of the physically unfit either 
permanently, or until the disability has been 
corrected 

3. First aid facilities available on the field for 
the hazardous sports. 

4. Elimination of the injured from practice or 
game participation for as long as is necessary 
to insure a maximum of permanent recovery. 

5. Pregame inspection and medical care pro- 
vided for football contests. 

6. Records of injuries kept and reviewed from 
time to time to ascertain results and discover 

"Director of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Portland Public Schools, Portland, Ore. 
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to result when counselors, activity leaders, 
home-room sponsors, and teachers each 
work without due regard for the efforts of 
their co-workers and without proper delimi- 
tation of functions. 

Evaluating the program. The adminis- 
trator is responsible for the evaluation of 
the program of guidance, as a whole and in 
part. Guidance represents an educational 
investment which, to be justified, must 
return dividends in terms of better adjust- 
ments. The fact that many administrators 
delegate the task to others or leave it to 
chance does not defend failure to measure 
progress and search for causes of inade- 
quate progress. His oversight over the 
total situation makes the administrator the 
official who ultimately is obliged to deter- 
mine the extent to which the program has 
been effective in the achievement of its 
objectives in the school system over which 
he has direction and control. 


School athletes deserve ample protection against 
accidents. One valuable plan is here described by a 


physical-education executive. 


ways and means of improving student health. 

7. After care by a physician chosen by the 
family. 

8. In case the injury created a dental prob- 
lem, the same type of care as in item (7) by the 
family dentist. 

The first difficulty encountered by our medi- 
cal committee was and is to find some one to 
deal with. It seems that each high school athletic 
association is an individual unit, acting more 
or less independently of the other associations 
except for general principles. This difficulty pre- 
vents our committee from going ahead with our 
studies and recommendations, or perhaps it 
would be more proper to say that our com- 
mittee can find little enthusiasm for contacting 
each athletic association relative to the present 
proposals and future modifications. We feel that 
before any headway can be made and held, we 
must be able to deal with a unified organiza- 
tion. In other words, a committee representing 
the interests of the combined schools can work 
with committees representing the medical society 
and the dental society and can accomplish the 
ultimate goal, whereas, under present arrange- 
ments we feel the task would prove tedious and 
the outcome doubtful. 

Therefore, we recommend as the first step in 
this program that the various high school ath- 
letic associations be unified in some manner so 
that the above progressive program can be 
worked out in equal fairness to all participating 
in athletics in all high schools in Portland. 


In May, 1938, a Department of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was 
organized by the school board and a direc- 
tor was employed to head this department. 
The creation of this department was a part 
of the reorganization plan, as recom- 
mended to the board by Superintendent 
Ralph E. Dugdale. It united the two for- 


merly separate departments of health and 
physical education into a single admin‘s- 
trative unit. Superintendent Dugdale as- 
signed to the director of the department, 
in addition to the regular health and physi- 
cal education duties, the direct control and 
management of high school athletics. How- 
ever, the actual financing of the program 
was still handled by each high school. So a 
gradual transition was taking place in a 
democratic manner relative to the conduct 
of interscholastic athletics. A member of 
the health and physical education staff 
was appointed as athletic director by the 
principal of each high school. This man 
acts as an adviser to the director of health, 
physical education and recreation, in all 
matters pertaining to athletics; and 
together with his principal is held respon- 
sible for the proper conduction of athletics 
in his school, according to the rules and 
regulations set up on a city-wide basis. 
The School Health Committee of the 
Medical Society, the athletic directors, and 
the director of the department met and 
discussed the committee recommendations. 
The eight-point program, as outlined by 
the committee, was accepted. In order that 
the program could start functioning, the 
Multnomah County Medical Society 
agreed to examine all football and basket- 
ball players free of charge. This they did 
in the fall semester, 1938, taking care of 
items (1), (2), (3), (4), and (5), em- 
bodied in their recommendations. This was 
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the first time that all Portland high school 
athletes were examined before being al- 
lowed to participate in athletics. Items 
(6), (7), and (8) were taken care of if 
desired by the athlete himself, through hos- 
pital associations and similar organizations. 


In case of injury, the athlete who was in- - 


sured was cared for by these organizations. 
He could not make use of his family physi- 
cian under this plan, but many athletes 
were not insured at all. The athletes of the 
eight high schools paid $3,392 for this type 
of insurance service during the school year 
1938-39. The insurance was never satis- 
factory and in case of serious injuries, 
parents usually insisted that the family 
physician be called in, which was an addi- 
tional expense. 

When the new school budget was 
adopted for the year beginning January 1, 
1939, it contained items of $1,100 for ex 
amination of high school athletes, $300 to 
provide for medical service at football 
games, and $1,000 for the insurance of the 
high school athletes, making a total of 
$2,400. This was the first step in setting 
up financial backing for the health com- 
mittee’s recommendations. 

Early in 1939, it was suggested to As- 
sistant Superintendent J. W. Edwards that 
the relationship of the board of education 
to the athletic program should be the same 
as the relationship to other phases of the 
schoo] program; that the program of ath- 
letics is a definite and integral part of 
physical education and should receive sat- 
isfactory financial support, involving ade- 
quate provisions for facilities — indoor, 
and outdoor — transportation, personnel, 
equipment, instructional supplies, and the 
replacement and repair of equipment and 
supplies, all under sound business proce- 
dure. Mr. Edwards discussed this proposal 
with the high school principals, and they 
unanimously adopted the following recom- 
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mendations, which were passed by the 
board on May 25, 1939: 


a) That the board of education place the ad- 
ministrative authority for the conduct of the 
interscholastic program under the jurisdiction of 
the superintendent of schools. 

b) That the superintendent of schools dele- 
gate the executive authority in all matters per- 
taining to interscholastic athletics to the direc- 
tor of health, physical education, and recreation 

c) That the board direct the business office to 
establish and maintain a standardized procedure 
for the collection and disbursement of all re 
ceipts from athletic contests, said procedure to 
be under the jurisdiction of the superintendent 
in cooperation with the department of health, 
physical education, and recreation. 


By this action School District No. 1 set 
up the complete centralized control of 
athletics. 

Beginning with the football season, in 
the fall of 1939, the complete program as 
recommended by the School Health Com- 
mittee was put into effect. A gentleman’s 
agreement was entered into with the 450 
doctors of the Multnomah County Medical 
Society and the 400 dentists from the Port- 
land District Dental Society that they 
would take care of all athletic injuries up 
to the amount of $300 for any one Case, 
excepting that coverage would not be pro- 
vided for: 


1. Bacterial infection, including athlete’s foot, 
except pyogenic infections which shall occur with 
or through an accidental cut or wound 

2. Hernia or rupture 

3. Any kind of disease 

4. Injuries received prior to the date of this 
agreement 


Each student participating in the inter- 
scholastic athletic program for this school 
year paid a compulsory insurance fee of 
$2.50 for football and 50 cents for any 
other sport. In case of injury the students 
could choose any member of the medical or 
dental society to take care of them. Thus, 
the remaining items (6), (7), and (8) of 
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the Medical Society’s recommendations 
were put into effect. 

The Medical Society set up a schedule 
of doctor and X-ray fees and stipulated 
that the schedule of medical fees payable 
for all treatments should be identical to 
the schedule of fees set up by the Oregon 
State Medical Society in their pamphlet 
published by authority of their Council, in 
1934, less 25 per cent. This schedule is also 
identical with the State of Oregon Indus- 
trial Accident Commission schedule. 

Bills from physicians other than those 
belonging to the Multnomah County 
Medical Society were recognized in case of 
emergency. The Dental Society also set up 
a schedule of dental fees using the Oregon 
State Accident Commission dental fee 
schedule. The M. F. Bradley Insurance 
Agency, Bedell Bldg., Portland, Ore., acted 
as the clearinghouse for the medical and 
dental societies. 

The first year was largely experimental. 
The insurance rates of $2.50 for football, 
and 50 cents for other sports was set up to 
bring in about $3,300, which it was hoped 
would be a sufficient amount. However, 
injuries were numerous, many were of a 
major type, and the total cost of the in- 
surance exceeded $4,000. 

The medical and dental societies, how- 
ever, had an agreement that if after pay- 
ing the hospital bills there were not suff- 
cient funds on hand to pay all approved 
medical and dental bills, including X rays, 
physiotherapy, and laboratory fees, such 
bills should be paid, pro rata up to the 
extent of the funds available for the school 
year ending in June, 1940. 

As a result of the first year’s experience, 
the medical society committee made the 
following recommendations for the 1940 
football season: 

1. The fact that football is the most dangerous 
of the competitive sports has caused the societies 





Football is the most 


common cause of athletic accidents in high schools. 
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to put special emphasis on the care and treat- 
ment of football players. Of 766 boys turning 
out for football, 294 boys were injured badly 
enough to require attention of a physician or 
dentist. A large number of injuries were due to 
lack of rain at the beginning of the football 
season, causing playing fields at the beginning 
of fall practice to be in a very hard condition. 
It is recommended that these fields be soaked 
continuously for at least two weeks before the 
beginning of the football season. 

2. Many of the boys returning to school in the 
fall, in turning out for football are not prop- 
erly conditioned physically before scrimmage ses- 
sions begin. It is suggested that no scrimmage 
be allowed until at least one week, and possibly 
two weeks, of preliminary conditioning and exer- 
cising have taken place; special emphasis should 
be put on ankle exercises. 

3. Although no weekly record was kept dur- 
ing the past season of the exact time injuries 
occurred, upon questioning the students who 
were injured, we find that in many cases injuries 
occurred after a long practice session or in the 
final period of the game. It is suggested that the 
total amount of scrimmage and period of time 
a boy can play in athletic games be limited. 
Fatigued athletes are more easily injured than 
fresh ones. 

4. Because of infections occurring after acci- 
dents, it is suggested that each boy be required 
to furnish himself, on turning out for football, 
at least two clean towels; these should be laun- 
dered daily. We have found on investigation 
that in some cases athletes have not been fur- 
nished with towels, and it is important that 
this phase be watched carefully. 

5. Attention has been brought to the fact that 
some students, particularly in knee injuries, have 
been allowed to participate in football games 
where in the opinion of the family doctors this 
was entirely inadvisable. Therefore, during the 
coming year, it is suggested that no boy be 
allowed to participate where medical histories 
make such participation inadvisable. Twenty-five 
boys were hurt seriously enough so that they 
should not be allowed to participate in football 
for medical reasons. Case histories of these in- 
juries should be taken up with the coaches, and 
the boy’s parents, if necessary, to explain how 
future participation in sports may result in per 
manent disability. 

6. A special survey should be made this year 
to determine the exact cause and time each boy 
is injured; to determine whether these injuries 
are due to coaching or conditioning; showing the 
correlation between the school and type of ath- 
letic injuries; that is to determine if some par- 
ticular type of injury is common to certain 
schools. 

7. That each team participating in 
games be required to go through at least a 
three-minute warm-up period at the beginning 
of the game and at the beginning of the second 
half 

8. There is a wide variance in the ages of boys 
playing football. A boy 18 or 19 years old is 
much better developed physically than a_ boy 
14 years old, and athletic contests should not 
be permitted where there is too wide a variance 
in either age or weight of competing players. 

9. In schools where the turnout for football 
is small, teams should not be allowed to fully 
participate, for the reason that small squads 
having no reserve players, are exposed to in- 
juries to a greater degree than schools with 
adequate reserves. 

10. A more uniform method of taping ankles, 
knees, and wrists is needed to insure the maxi- 
mum amount of support and flexibility. At the 
Suggestion of the committee, one of its mem- 
bers will confer with all the coaches to discuss 
acceptable methods 


football 


A meeting of coaches for all sports, the 
director of the department, attending game 
physicians, and members of the Medical 
Committee, was held to discuss the recom- 
mendations. Subsequent meetings were 
held with coaches, athletic directors, and 
the department director in which the in- 
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jury by schools, and the insurance prob- 
lems in general were discussed. All were 
urged to do their very best to minimize 
the injuries on their squads. The 25 boys 
hurt seriously the previous season were 
barred from further football participation. 
The insurance rates were raised to $3 for 
football, and $1 for every other sport. 

An insurance contract was written by 
the Bradley Agency with an insurance 
company and a policy given to each boy 
insured. The policy provides blanket cov- 
erage of $300 for each and every injury, 
including ambulance, hospital, medical, 
surgical, and dental services, as well as in- 
cidental expenses. 

Order-for-treatment blanks were issued 
to each injured athlete requiring medical 
attention. The front of this blank contains 
Instruction to Doctor and a perforated Re- 
lease Slip which must be presented to the 
coach by the athlete, properly signed by 
the doctor, before he may resume athletic 
activities. The reverse side of the blank 
contains an Order for Treatment of School 
Athletes and Statement of Coach, which is 
a detailed description of the injury and 
serves for statistical information. Statistics 
were compiled from the injury reports by 
the Bradley Insurance Agency. 


Athletes Examined 


Number Re- Re- 
Year Examined jected stricted 
1938 942 35 
(football and 
basketball only) 

1939 2783 125 60 
1940 2471 136 37 
Summary of Football Insurance 
Number of students insured. . 766 841 
Number of students injured. . 306* 194 

Number of major injuries... 15 


Cost of insuring football....$4,416.67 $2,478.98 


Average cost per student in- 


a. Peer re ae 5.45 2.79 
Cost of Portland Insurance as 
compared to California and 
Wisconsin Federation plans. 
Cost per student Portland 
ee ee eer 1.87 
Cost per student insured 
Federation plan....... 1.74 
Hospitalization days required 383 33 


*12 injuries occurred in a postseason Milk Fund game 


In Summary 

1. Through cooperation between the 
School District, the Multnomah County 
Medical Society and the Portland District 
Dental Society, a plan for centralized con- 
trol of athletics was set up under the super- 
vision of the Department of Health, Phys 
ical Education, and Recreation. 

2. The phase presented above concerns 
itself with the medi¢al and dental care of 
the high school athletes, under which the 
following were accomplished: 

A. All students desiring to participate 
in athletics were given a preseasonal exam- 
ination, and all had to meet certain physi- 
cal requirements. 

B. A compulsory insurance plan was in- 
stituted which allowed free choice of 
physician or dentist. 





DR. C. B. GLENN 


Birmingham, Alabama 
After 21 years of service as superintendent of schools 
in Birmingham, during which he guided the schools in 
a magnificent period of growth, built up a modern plant, 
and broadened the local educational services to the equal 
of the best in the United States, Dr. Glenn has retired 
at the age of 70 





C. First aid care was provided during 
football games. 

D. Records of injuries were kept and 
reviewed to ascertain the reasons for in- 
juries. Recommendations were made and 
followed with a resultant drop in the num- 
ber of injuries. 

E. Athletic injuries were cut 37 per cent 
in football during the 1940 season. 

F. No major type of injury occurred in 
1940. 

G. One of the smaller schools with a 
limited number of available players began 
to show a marked increase in injuries dur- 
ing the first half of the 1940 season. The 
school health committee and Mr. Bradley 
examined the general condition of the en- 
tire squad and found them to be stale from 
overtraining. The committee recommended 
and the coach cooperated in shortening the 
practice hours and eliminating all scrim- 
mage. The result was a noticeable lessen- 
ing of injuries and an improved team 
morale and team play. 

H. General satisfaction was evidenced 
by the athletes, their families, the School 
District, the coaches and the physicians 
and dentists. 

I. The insurance carrier, Mr. M. F. 
Bradley, canceled the customary insurance 
charge the first year of operation and ac- 
cepted only out-of-pocket expense in order 
to get this program started. His personal 
follow-up of the injuries, which amounted 
to actually calling on the families and see- 
ing the injured athlete personally, did 
much to carry the program over the shoal 
water the first year. 

J. Dr. J. H. Rossman, a member of the 
board of education, became interested in 
this program and through his efforts was 
instrumental in making it a success. 








Shall Public Schools Go 
All Out for Spanish? Harold Croghan’ 


In many sections of the country more 
students are enrolled in Spanish than in 
any other foreign language. One index of 
the growing popularity of Spanish is the 
tide of inquiries about that language flood- 
ing the United States Office of Education 
from interested communities. The volume 
of inquiries was so great, a year ago, that 
a committee of the office staff was ap- 
pointed to draw up a summary answer.’ 
The increased enrollment has threatened 
a teacher shortage and, according to Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, has created a boom in 
Spanish textbooks. This popularity has 
swept the country, swamping German and 
threatening the position of French and 
Latin. In Texas the department of educa- 
tion has added Spanish to the curriculum 
of the grammar schools and Las Américas 
reports that in one town in southern Texas, 
Corpus Christi, five of every six children 
enrolled in the grade schools are studying 
Spanish. When the returns are tallied, the 
enrollment in Spanish will be found to 
have exceeded the high registration of the 
1920's. 


Spanish the Popular Subject 

Spanish has caught the popular fancy, 
particularly in the metropolitan commu- 
nities, and the romantic business of tropi- 
cal tango in the movies gives a lilt to 
some of our shopworn misconceptions. 

The probably excellent reasons for the 
program inaugurated in the public schools 
of Texas will not be discussed here. How- 
ever, the writer remembers that going to 
Puerto Rico many years ago as an English 
teacher he found it impossible in a country 
town to make himself understood in Eng- 
lish in spite of the fact that English was 
by law the language of instruction above 
the third grade. A consideration of in- 
struction in the modern foreign languages 
will reveal two fundamental errors in 
thinking which language teachers have 
countenanced. These fallacious beliefs are 
that ability to speak or read a foreign 
language can be developed rather easily 
and that there is an urgent need for a sec- 
ond language as a cultural and commercial 
tool. 

It is apparent that certain students, be- 
cause of their peculiar vocational interests, 
should study Spanish as a part of their 
vocational preparation. As far as such stu- 
dents are concerned, the teacher need 
waste no time in attempting to imbue them 
with a “felt need” with respect to the 
language. Events conceivably will increase 
the number of students in high school to 


‘Chairman, Department of Sullivan High 
School, Chicago, Ill 
**Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese,” 
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Spanish 


School Life, 


All out for Spanish is questioned by an experienced 
teacher of this important modern language. 


whom Spanish will be of vocational value. 
But it would not be wise for the public 
high schools to nurture the fable of op- 
portunities in Spanish America nor permit 
the youngsters to believe that a major se- 
quence in a language in high school is a 
guarantee of mastery of the language. 


Spanish and “Cultural Relations” 


At present educators are disposed to 
seize upon the popularity of the Spanish 
language to develop “cultural relations” 
with our good neighbors to the south. They 
hope to condition this generation of chil- 
dren to like Latin Americans by promoting 
an understanding of the Americas south 
of the Bravo. Certain concomitants of this 
movement are not desirable. In some 
schools we shall see a social science ap- 
paratus crowded into the Spanish courses 
which will make more difficult the vigorous 
and realistic teaching of the language. The 
Spanish faculties, while granting that an 
understanding of Spanish-American civili- 
zation is more important to the citizen 
than some knowledge of the Spanish 
tongue, must insist that separate sections 
be organized to develop “good neighbor’”’ 
ideals and that these ideals be taught in 
English. There will be a general move on 
the part of imaginative schoolmen to en- 
rich the Spanish curriculum with a new 
emphasis on conversation, commercial 
style, correspondence, and more vivid 
realia. Here, too, we must risk the odium 
of the curriculum builders. Fifty years of 
research have lifted the question of “what 
we can teach in high school” out of the 
realm of opinion. We can teach the young- 
sters to read Spanish. However pedestrian 
that aim may be it is difficult to see how 
any other language aim in the secondary 
schools can be entertained. 

In insisting that it is the professional 
obligation of teachers to develop the read- 
ing skills we have broached an area where 
the interest in information about Spanish 
people is affecting the teaching problem. 
The publishers of beginning Spanish read- 
ers display enthusiasm for readers that 
present factual material about Spanish 
countries, or background material: legends, 
customs, and more or less factitious quaint- 
ness. It might be pertinent to point out 
here that the essential likeness of peoples 
is more enduringly true than differences. 
The recognition that no people are unique, 
that all must rejoice, love, suffer, and pity 
is the touchstone of toleration. Only in- 
formation quick with emotion and human 
struggle breeds sympathy. 
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Better Book Content Needed 

The ability to speak or read a language 
is difficult to achieve. Consequently we 
must be alert at all times for any refine- 
ment in the tools of teaching. In the in- 
formational reader we do not have the 
definitive tool. Nor is the purpose served 
by the older pattern, the travel story, that 
narrates the experiences at the railway 


station, on the train, on the ship, at the ' 


hotel and describes the “monumentos his- 
téricos.”” The smallest thread of plot of 
human struggle, pulls in the direction in 
which the teacher is pushing. But, so long 
as the book companies view the expanding 
market in Spanish reading texts as a de- 
mand for information, new imaginative, 
and exciting reading material will not be 
forthcoming. 

During the next years while the high 
enrollment in Spanish continues we shall 
again witness the familiar attacks upon 
utilitarian education, education for living 
ends, in fine, teaching Spanish only to 
those people who have a seeming need 
for, or a very great interest in, learning 
the language. The election of a language 
for childish reasons or for no reason at all 
except the impulse to get on the band- 
wagon present teaching problems that 
make accomplishment heartbreakingly dif- 
ficult. Then the spiritual values that are 
inherent in any good teaching situation 
will be offered in lieu of the skills that 
we do not build. 

Teachers confronted with large numbers 
of students who want to listen to records 
and talk Spanish (and generally hope to 
see things conducted like a hobby club) 
will be revising the course again, lowering 
the requirements and fighting despair. 

And yet we can build one fundamental, 
the reading skill, as well in a crowded class 
as under a tutor relationship. We must 
hold to that conviction with patient en- 
thusiasm until the flood recedes. Other- 
wise we shall be driven into stunt tech- 
niques and a distracted effort to heed all 
the voices adjuring the Spanish faculty 
that this is opportunity. 

But the reading ability, just as the abil- 
ity to understand and speak Spanish or 
even to write a business letter complete 
from “Muy sefior mio” to “Quedo de Ud. 
s.s.” is as useless as the ability to walk 
on one’s hands unless it is urgently needed 
in life situations. Under all the ebb and 
flow of talk about teaching Spanish this is 
a fact which has driving importance in our 
war economy. 
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Can Educational Laissez Faire 


The decade of the 1930’s almost spoiled 
the good phrases “‘laissez faire,” “freedom 
of enterprise,’ “rugged individualism,” 
“liberty of action,” and even our stand- 
by “democracy.” Partisan propagandists, 
political and otherwise, supplied connota- 
tions to suit their own interests, which 
often belied the meanings attributed to 
these phrases in other quarters. These fre- 
quently suggested ruthless disregard for 
others’ rights in the common practices or 
human frailties in the areas of activities 
where such phrases might commonly be 
applicable. Some of the connotations were 
comparable to that which seemed to indi- 
cate that the Chambers of Commerce rep- 
resented all business, or that there was 
such a thing as composite business en- 
deavor outside of individual enterprise. 
While partisan extremists were possibly 
chiefly culpable for spreading abroad con- 
fusion which ran even to the point of ad- 
vocacy of wiping out our American type 
of economy, educationists played a very 
considerable part in this broad defamation 
of good usage. In the general process of 
deriding everything commonplace in 
American society from Mr. Babbitt to the 
school board, “democracy” often was used 
to mean, in many fields, simply having 
one’s own way. For the purpose of these 
comments, “laissez faire’ is used merely 
as meaning “liberty of action.” 

Broadly it would seem that, in the field 
of education as conducted through the 
schools and colleges, there has long been 
a plea for this same laissez faire that here- 
tofore has connoted chiefly liberty of 
action in the economic sense. In both uses, 
there is a valid theory that widespread 
liberty makes for such a variety of goods 
that growth and progress will develop over 
the years, with the blessings of freedom 
of thought as well as action, in a degree 
which possibly could not be obtained 
through regimentation. One must recog- 
nize the great urge for invention of all 
sorts as war becomes the mothering neces- 
sity. Always, however, in America we have 
come upon the necessity of choice between 
this freedom of action and the mere regi- 
mentation which may produce currently 
material progress at too great a price. 
Today we are at war, through vast areas 
of regimentation, for the avowed purpose 
of saving that very freedom of choice and 
activity which during the past decade was 
so often put to ridicule. 

Now the question posed here is whether 
this liberty or freedom of action which 
educational forces have enjoyed (?) to an 
almost disgraceful degree can survive this 
war. A corollary must be, What price must 
"Member Executive Committee, Tri-County 


Division, 
Illinois School Boards Association, Wilmette, III 


Survive the War? Herbert B. Mulford’ 


be paid and by whom for a continuation 
of the status quo? 

In considering this broad question of 
continued decentralization of what we may 
loosely term our national education sys- 
tem or centralization occasioned by or fol- 
lowing in the wake of war necessities, it 
seems necessary to set forth a few of the 
elements in the present situation for the 
sake of background. The more outstanding 
are: 

1. Roughly, there are 127,000 separate 
school districts, with a like number of 
boards. 

2. About 424,000 citizen school-board 
members and nearly twice that number of 
public school teachers are doing the work 
of education. 

3. The number of administrative units 
per state range from about 15 for Dela- 
ware or 24 in Maryland to more than 
12,000 in Illinois. 

4. A wide variety of ideas exist as to 
what is a proper unit for support, for at- 
tendance, and for administration. 

5. Just as wide a diversity in ideas pre- 
vails concerning what constitutes good 
teacher training, curriculum content, and 
relationship of schools to the community 
and vice versa. 

6. Sharp conflicts of different schools of 
educational thought exist. 

7. There is a long accepted philosophy 
that the state and not the nation shall 
have ultimate authority in the field of 
education. This conflicts sharply with the 
philosophy behind the action of the Fed- 
eral Government in establishing CCC 
camps, WPA cultural and adult education 
projects, and NYA cash assistance to pu- 
pils in schools and colleges, and the vast 
array of more than 600 work-experience 
centers, in default of adequate solution 
of education problems by the state or lo- 
calities during the depression and the first 
stages of national defense. 

8. There is a commonly accepted theory 
that, while the state has ultimate author- 
ity with the schools, there must be final 
local control for the sake of the develop- 
ment of many varieties of educational ex- 
perience through local ‘“individualism”’ 
and “democracy” within the schools. 

9. The states, on the average, support 
their schools only to the extent of about 
three eighths of the costs, thus seeming to 
make “local control” contingent upon “lo- 
cal support.”’ 

10. There are obvious and sharp con- 
trasts in the ability of both local commu- 
nities and whole states to provide sufficient 
funds from local, or even state, taxation 
to give what common sense seems to say 
shall be minimum standards of education, 
although this latter phrase is very loose. 
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11. The common statement is made by 
outstanding members of the educational 
profession that the profession has not as 
yet matured, does not exact enough in 
teacher education or in policing its own 
ranks, and admits that roughly 25 per 
cent of its membership have been inade- 
quately trained to meet present-day edu- 
cational needs. 

12. The sharpest kind of contrasts exist 
between the loose “democratic” type of 
American education and the rigid regi- 
mentation in such countries as Germany, 
Italy, Russia, and other foreign nations 
where education is based on _ national 
control. 

13. There is a lack of both national pol- 
icy and national leadership in education 
sufficient for either to percolate down into 
local school boards and citizen supporters 
and beneficiaries of the public schools. 

14. The broad net results are: a whole 
generation of war, boom, deflation, depres- 
sion, racial, religious and political cleav- 
ages, both sectional and national, once 
again resulting in war, with the grave sort 
of doubts widespread as to what of democ- 
racy can be saved after the military victory. 

Some time ago President Roosevelt ex- 
pressed surprise over the fact of 10,000,000 
illiterates of the age of 25 or above dis- 
closed by the 1940 census, requiring 
250,000 draft selectees to be rejected and 
turned back upon some unknown and prob- 
ably nonexisting agency of education for 
reconditioning to useful service for the 
nation. These people had had only four 
years of schooling, or less, but were pre- 
sumably educable in some fashion, voca- 
tionally if not academically. 

During the depression the vast number 
of unemployed were known to be un- 
skilled or semiskilled, and the above indi- 
cated figures on illiterates are suggestive 
in this sense. But possibly more often 
than otherwise the blame for the condition 
was on economic laissez faire and the in- 
ability of business to solve the problem 
of technological unemployment. Too often 
this half-truth and excuse obscured the 
fact that our independent schools had not 
provided the basis for employment any 
more then than now in the case of the 
illiterates. We cannot avoid education’s 
responsibility, more importantly, perhaps, 
if we point to the need of education to 
solve this very problem of economic lit- 
eracy to the point of destroying the causes 
of economic unemployment. 

It is altogether too early to try to guess 
how much of reconstruction of teaching, 
of curriculum changes, of fresh school- 
board and citizen attitudes, and of gov- 
ernmental imposition of regulations to 
produce for our war aims may develop 
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as war’s by-products in our independent 
schools. One is told by members of the 
profession that we have complexities be- 
cause we have no national system of 
schools, because the teacher-training in- 
stitutions are but one expression of a so- 
ciety which did not know where it was 
going, and because in the last analysis 
teachers and superintendents are them- 
selves economic units and want jobs at 
any cost. One suspects there is a great 
fallacy in trying to measure excellence of 
school experience on the basis merely of 
comparative per capita costs, even though 
it is a good guess that the more one pays 
the better products possibly will be turned 
out. But the biggest price being paid by 
the community, state, and nation is in the 
hordes of social, economic, and political 
illiterates and misfits. 

Under the stress of necessities for de- 
fense and war a great array of changes in 
education, as in every other form of life, 
must take place. There have been valiant 
efforts through the national Office of Edu- 
cation and through the Federal Security 
Administration. Sight can hardly be lost 
of what has been done through CCC, 
WPA, and NYA in their strictly educa- 
tional aspects. Recently we have had a 
new national directive toward “education 
for the air age,” deriving from the special 
educational research project sponsored by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. Col- 
leges and universities all over the country 
have been revamping and adding knowl- 
edge to education content and procedure 
on an independent as well as cooperative 
basis. Under the Smith-Hughes and the 
George-Deen acts for federal aid in de- 
fraying the expense of state-administered 
vocational education we have seen certain 
patterns set. In some cases these have 
worked for bi-institutional divisions. We 
have already seen enough of the social 
stratification in this country seeming to 
parallel educational stratification to dread 
further cleavages, as the possible result of 
permanent federal parallels of educational 
institutions. And yet look at the present 
price being paid for independence carried 
to a point of utter diffuseness! 

Several commissions and committees of 
national scope have metaphorically slapped 
the national government on the wrist for 
its share in paralleling and setting pat- 
terns which bureaucrats welcome for the 
sake of patronage and jobs. As one runs 
down such situations as they affect the 
smaller local school districts and boards, 
one finds an almost complete ignorance 
that anything phenomenal is taking place 
at all. True, there are shortages of teach- 
ers; children are being put to farm work 
a little more energetically, efforts here 
and there are being made to “educate the 
school board,” and superintendents admit 
ineptness in the whole field of public re- 
lations as a vehicle for bringing in more 
local or state financial support. But by 
and large, the “buck is passed” by saying 
that if there were more money to spend 
on the schools, all problems of inadequate 
teaching staffs, curricular content, and 
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WARREN E. BOW 
Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


Warren E. Bow, who was recently elected 
superintendent of schools at Detroit, Mich., 
assumed the office on July 1. He succeeds Mr. 
Frank Cody who retired after a service of 23 
years in the office. 

After graduation from the Eastern High School 
at Detroit, Mr. Bow attended the University of 
Illinois, where he was given the bachelor of 
science degree in 1914. He received the master 
of arts degree from the University of Michigan 
in 1923, and the LL.D. degree from Battle Creek 
College in 1931. 

He was a tool designer’s apprentice and tool 
designer engineer. Later he became a _ teacher 
in the McMillan elementary school in Detroit and 
also served as an instructor in the Nordstrum 
High School. He obtained a leave of absence to 
serve in the World War I in 1917 to 1919. 
Returning from the service, he was appointed 
assistant principal in the Southwestern High 
School, and later became dean of Detroit Teach- 
ers College, serving from 1926 to 1930. 

In 1939 he was appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, serving until 1941 when he 
resigned to become deputy superintendent in 
charge of secondary schools 

Mr. Bow has served in all divisions of the 
Detroit schools. While dean of Detroit Teachers 
College, he was also in charge of one of the 
elementary school districts of the city. After his 
assignment to the central administrative office, he 
had charge of the technical and _ vocational 
schools and intermediate and senior high schools. 

He is a member of the Michigan Education 
Association, the National Education Association, 
the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, the Detroit 
Ex-Service Schoolmen’s Club, the American 
Vocational Association, the Michigan Industrial 
Education Association, and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 

He is the author of a number of books devoted 
to the teaching profession, and is a coauthor 
of a monograph on “Administrative Problems,” 
issued by the U. S. Offiee of Education in 1921. 





equipment would dissolve into thin air. 
This attitude is begging the question, 
which is whether, without loss of some of 
the immediate liberties within the loose 
thinking of public school authorities, we 
can prove that decentralization within 
bounds is better than centralization. 

The challenge is at the door of the prin- 
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cipal educational authorities of every state 
in the union. It is commonly being said 
that, if there cannot be better understand. 
ing of the real objectives of education, 
stated in the forms of state policies which 
will reach clear down to the common 
people and their needs, there will be ay- 
thoritarian action at Washington to 
bridge our present obvious gaps. 
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WISCONSIN CONSOLIDATION PROGRAM 


Under orders of State Superintendent John 
Callahan, three hundred rural schools were 
permanently discontinued in Wisconsin on July 
1, 1942, making the total reduction in the 
number of small rural schools under the consolida- 
tion acts of 1939 in excess of 900. The recent 
closings make the current program of consolida- 
tions approach 80 per cent of completion and 
contributes considerably to the relief of the 
teacher shortage. 

The laws of 1939 permit the state superin- 
tendent to merge with adjoining school districts 
any school which has an assessed valuation of 
less than $100,000. They also wipe out the 
minimum state aid of $250 to rural schools and 
fix it at $25 per pupil. This change in state aid 
does not affect the larger rural schools with an 
enrollment of ten or more pupils, but hits rather 
hard the schools with five or six pupils against 
which the consolidation effort was directed. 


TEXTBOOK PUBLISHERS’ INSTITUTE FORMED 


A group of represgntative textbook publishers, 
headed by Mr. Dudley R. Cowles as president, 
has been organized as the American Textbook 
Publishers’ Institute, to study and seek construc- 
tive solution of problems having to do with the 
use of textbooks as tools of learning. In a 
secondary way, the institute will carry on a 
program of public relations to inform teachers, 
school authorities, and the public generally on 
the importance of textbooks, particularly for 
winning the war and the peace that will follow. 

The organization which is an outcome of a 
survey of textbook problems undertaken in 1940 
by a group of New England publishers, will not 
attempt to deal with trade practices within the 
industry but will adjust its program of work 
from time to time as needs and opportunities 
arise. It will especially encourage and cooperate 
in research on textbooks and teaching problems 
directly affecting the use of textbooks. 

The secretary of the organization is Mr. Edward 
H. Kenerson, a director of Ginn & Company, 
Boston, Mass 


RELEASED-TIME RELIGION CLASSES 


Rev. Walter M. Howlett, secretary of the 
Greater New York Interfaith Committee, has 
reported that the released-time program of reli- 
gious education, inaugurated in New York City 
18 months ago, had an enrollment of 113,069 
pupils in the semester just closed. The largest 
enrollment was in Brooklyn, with 44,641, and 
the smallest enrollment was in Richmond, with 
5342. 

Under the released-time plan, children are 
excused from their regular classes one hour each 
week for religious instruction. The teachers are 
provided by the various denominations, and the 
instruction is given outside the school buildings, 
usually in churches or parish houses of the 
respective faiths 

It is expected that the figures will be greatly 
increased with the reopening of the classes 
next fall 

ee en 


¢ Springfield, I]. The tentative budget of the 
school board for the year 1942-43 calls for a 
total income of $1,212,000. The budget provides 
$813,000 for the educational fund, and $263,000 
for the building fund. 

4 Cincinnati, Ohio. The board of education 
has prepared a budget calling for $7,728,761 for 
the year 1943, which is a reduction of $100,000 
from the estimate for 1941 
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General Exterior, Slocum School, Defiance, Ohio. — Philip T. Sherman, Architect, Defiance, Ohio. 


Grade Schools—Backbone of 


an American Community novice c. Fawcett 


A general observation of most communities 
will reveal that during recent years greater 
stress has been placed on the modern and 
adequate housing of the secondary pupils of 
our country than on the housing of children 
of grade school age. There may be some good 
reason for this, but it seems difficult to justify 
such a condition in the light of present trends 
in education. We all realize that equipment 
for a secondary school is extremely expensive 
as compared with the cost of equipment gen- 
erally in use in the average elementary school 
However, this writer believes in providing the 
best environment possible for the child who is 
entering school for the first time. It must be 
recognized that all through the grade school 
life of a child some very definite impressions 
are being made and some positive habits of 
work are being established. 

For all practical purposes the city of 
Defiance, Ohio, can be considered an average 
American community. Events taking place in 
this community during the past year and a 
half indicate that the people believe in their 
grade school and subscribe to a philosophy 
that these schools serve as a center of com- 
munity life and activity. This point is borne 
out by the fact that such organizations of 
a purely local nature for community better- 
ment as Boy Scout Troops, Mothers’ Club 
groups, Civilian Defense Agencies, etc., con- 
sider these grade school units as regular and 
natural meeting places. 

This point is further borne out by the 
recent action of the United States Govern- 
ment in assigning the job of sugar rationing 
to the public elementary schools of America 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Defiance, Ohic 


By this act the government has recognized the 
public elementary school as the institution in 
every community best qualified to understand 





every phase of community and family life and 
most likely to act without prejudice to all 
people. 
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The recreation rooms are planned for use both as auditoriums and play 
rooms. Ceilings are treated with acoustical material; walls are plastered. 
The eight foot wainscoting is made of enamel brick and 
the floors are inlaid rubber tile. 
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Exterior, Brickell School, Defiance, Ohio. — Philip T. Sherman, Architect, Defiance, Ohio. 
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General Exterior View, Spencer 


Historical Background 

The city of Defiance is located in North- 
western Ohio at the confluence of the beauti- 
ful Maumee and Auglaize rivers. There is no 
better way of describing its origin and point- 
ing out the richness of its tradition and its 
historical significance than by quoting the 
message inscribed on a bronze plaque and 
located on a large boulder on the site of Fort 
Defiance. This memorial was presented by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution and 
dedicated on October 30, 1924: 


.“Fort Defiance as erected upon this site by 
General Anthony Wayne, August 9-17, 1794, and 
thus the great emporium of the hostile Indians 
of the West was gained without loss of blood 

“From this point General Wayne advanced 
against the Indians and signally defeated them 
in the battle of Fallen Timbers, August 20, 1794 
At this strategic center in October, 1794, con- 
vened the largest Indian Council ever held on 
the American continent. Fort Defiance was an 
important military post in the War of 1812.” 


The city has grown up around the site of 
the Fort and on the banks of the two rivers. 
Thus, the school district is geographically 
constituted in a way peculiar to itself. This 
condition presents a definite housing problem 
for schools, since the school district, in reality, 
consists of three separate and distinct com- 
munities. Previous to the present building 
program there were four separate political 
subdivisions called wards. The new buildings 
are located as nearly as possible in the center 
of the school population of each of the three 
new grade school districts and have been 
named in such a way as to further enrich the 
historical culture and to preserve interest in 
the pioneer spirit of American freedom and 
enterprise. Already these schools are tied in 
with the tradition of the community they 
perpetuate 
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School, Defiance, Ohio. — Philip T. Sherman, Architect, Defiance, Ohio. 


The Inception of the Plan 

On two occasions in 1938 an effort to rectify 
the unsafe housing facilities in this city was 
turned down by the voters. These issues in- 
volved the construction of one new grade 
building and the reconditioning of two build- 
ings. Both votes were on the basis of federal 
participation through the Public Works 
Administration. The board of education 
gracefully accepted the decision and con- 
tinued to put forth every effort to maintain 
high educational standards with limited and 
hazardous facilities. 

On January 25, 1940, a representative group 
of citizens, cognizant of our hardships, met 
with the board of education to seek some 
solution to this problem. The result of this 
meeting was the appointment of a represen- 
tative committee of citizens to make a thor- 
ough study of the problem and recommend a 
solution to the board of education. 

This committee made a careful analysis of 
the situation and brought together data show- 
ing that a remodeling project would cost the 
community $104,534. A reputable inspector 
from the Industrial Commission of Ohio was 
invited by this committee to make a thorough 
examination of the buildings. He condemned 
them as unsafe for school purposes. The board 
of education was permitted to operate until 
the end of the school year, but received notifi- 
cation that the buildings could not be re- 
opened for the 1940-41 term. It was im- 
mediately realized that a remodeling project 
was not a permanent solution to our problem 
and could not possibly meet present-day needs. 
A proposal to study new building costs was 
unanimously approved 

The committee sought scientific advice 
from architects, contractors, and educational 
authorities. The people in the community 
were continuously consulted, and frequent 
samplings of public opinion were sought. In 
the final analysis a plan embracing the con- 


struction of three new buildings for our three 
separate communities was established as edu- 
cationally sound and acceptable-to the gen- 
eral public. 

The committee recommended this plan to 
the board of education and agreed to assist 
in promoting the campaign. Although federal 
assistance was no longer available and the 
international situation pointed to higher prices 
for the near future, the voters approved a 
bond issue for $246,500 at a special election 
on July 23, 1940. 


The Plan Takes Form 


The board of education realized that it was 
imperative to move with all possible speed. 
The architect had been given provisional 
appointment, and preliminary planning had 
been completed. When the bond issue passed, 
the architect was given the green light, and 
the board of education set out to acquire the 
necessary property. Two old sites were used, 
and one entirely new one was selected to 
serve what had been two separate districts. 
The three new districts were to house all 
children in the first six grades. 

Contracts were let on October 25, 1940, and 
work started immediately. In the meantime 
temporary housing was arranged in two 
churches, a college building, and a community 
room in the high school building. The con- 
tracts were broken down as follows: 


1. Gemeral Comtraets.. ccvccccs $150,504 
2. Heating and Ventilating..... 33,104 
3. FOR uit cubaoinese vtaa 13,111 
4, TRGEES 6h ivawsdadtcchoews 16,811 


Approximately $18,000 was set aside for 
equipment. The remainder of the funds was 
earmarked for the architect’s fee, acquiring of 
sites, landscaping, and contingencies. 

Purchase of Equipment 

The superintendent of schools was in- 
structed to prepare specifications for equip- 
ment before prices were advanced. Conse- 
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The kindergarten and first grade classes work in warmly decorated rooms 
fitted with movable furniture suited to the conservative type of pro- 
gressive education program which the schools enjoy. Floors are inlaid 
linoleum, dadoes are enameled brick, walls plastered, ceilings 
treated with acoustical material. 


quently on December 8, 1940, bids on equip- 
ment for summer delivery in 1941 were 
received, and orders were placed at the 
current prices. All of this work was done 
before the foundation to any building was 
entirely completed. The total cost of equip- 
ment amounted to $18,350.67. 

The flexible buildings were completed on 
schedule, and the new equipment was installed 
in August, 1941. Three fine new buildings, 
fully equipped with the latest furniture on the 
market, were an inspiration to the children 
of this city, the staff, and the people who 
made them possible. What finer way could 
there have been for a community to prepare 
itself to face the uncertainties of the future? 
One has to live and work with people on a 
common ground to understand their wisdom 
and foresight and realize how they will 
sacrifice for the common good and the security 
of their children. It takes people like these 
to guarantee the security of the American way 
of life and to brave all odds to emerge 
victorious when the going gets the most 
hazardous. 

During the construction period a committee 
of well-qualified citizens was appointed by 
the board of education to recommend names 
for the new structures. Their only instructions 
were to relate the names to the history of the 
community. The names Slocum, Spencer, and 
Brickell were recommended by the committee 
and approved by the board. A bronze plaque 
is mounted in the front entrance of each 
building bearing inscriptions.* 


The Buildings 


All three buildings are of brick and concrete 
construction. The floors are asphalt tile, and 
a glazed tile wainscot is used in rooms and 
corridors to facilitate cleaning and decrease 
maintenance costs. The ceilings of corridors 


2All inscriptions were written by Ralph Peters, Editor 
of the Defiance Crescent News. 
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and recreation rooms are constructed of 
acoustical plaster to eliminate noise and 
provide better conditions for music, dramatics, 
and other activities. Entrances, landings, and 
lavatory floors are of terrazzo. Indirect lights 
and double roller adjustable shades are used 
to provide the best possible lighting condi- 
tions. All buildings are equipped with steam 
heating systems and forced ventilation by 
means of unit heaters. Some glass block has 
been worked into the corridor walls to add an 
additional quantity of natural light, thereby 
decreasing the amount of artificial light 
needed. 

The Slocum and Brickell buildings are two- 
story structures, while the Spencer building is 
a one-story structure particularly well adapted 
to a small enrollment. Each building has a 
large recreation room approximately 40 by 50 
by 15 feet, with a small stage on one side to 
accommodate small dramatic productions, 
community lectures, and other activities. The 
compact unit kitchen is available for Parent- 
Teacher meetings, small community dinners, 
and noon lunch projects. 


The Equipment 

The pupil-teacher ratio in the Defiance 
schools is about 30 to 1. In the lower grades 
the special groups average ten for all practical 
purposes. All furniture is movable to permit 
more flexible teaching and learning situations. 
In grades one and two, tables seating three 
on one side are used. Two of these tables, 
placed side by side, accommodate groups 
of ten children. 

Tables seating two on one side are used 
for grade three. These tables serve effectively 
in the transition from larger groups to unit 
seating. 

Unit seats are used in grades four, five, 
and six. Seats are movable and adjustable and 
have a leveling device so that the equipment 
can be quickly converted for group partic- 
ipation. 

Each classroom is equipped with adequate 
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Spencer School, Defiance, Ohio. — Philip 
T. Sherman, Architect, Defiance, Ohio. 


bulletin board space and green glass boards. 
One ivory board is used in the front of each 
classroom. This space serves as a projection 
screen for sound pictures and slides and is 
useful in art designing and color schemes. 

Sound motion-picture projectors and screens 
are provided for each building so that full use 
can be made of the facilities of the State 
Visual Education Exchange and other film 
agencies. 

Automatic clock and bell systems contribute 
to the efficiency of the organization and 
administration of each school program. Each 
room has an auxiliary clock. This clock is 
operated from the master system, which is 
located in the principal’s office. 


Other Features 


Each building has a small library with 
seating space for 24 people. In addition to 
regular library reading, this room is used for 
staff meetings, community committee meet- 
ings, etc. A well-equipped rest room for 
teachers is available in each building. Also 
a small clinic room has been equipped for 
the city nurse, where regular examinations and 
follow-up service can be conducted efficiently. 

The recreation room in each building con- 
tains recreational equipment, which makes 
possible a more complete health and physical 
education program on the elementary level. 

These and many other features such as 
linoleum floors in the first grade, large storage 
rooms on the basement floor, stokers, recessed 
display cases and bulletin boards, playground 
equipment, and other miscellaneous items 
contribute to a complete physical setup where 
it is possible to safely house the small chil- 
dren of this city and construct an educational 
program in keeping with the best practices of 
the day. 

After a full term of occupancy the pupils, 
the staff, and the community realize how 
fortunate this city is to have these fine educa- 
tional facilities at a time when public morale 
and unity must be at an all time high 
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The American Schools and 
Colleges in the War jonn w. studebaker 


Those who are on the firing line of educa- 
tion know in intimate personal detail the 
many ways in which the schools are serving 
to bolster the war effort. They know, first 
of all, how the schools are conducting voca- 
tional and technical training classes, both for 
youth and for adults, to give them the knowl- 
edges and skills necessary for wartime produc- 
tion. Since July 1, 1941, more than 3,000,000 
enrollments in defense training classes have 
been reported. 

Second, teachers know also that the schools 
are giving increased emphasis to courses which 
help youth to understand and to appreciate 
our democratic heritage; to courses which 
help to make clear what the war means to 
us and to the other United Nations. They 
know, too, that the schools in many places 
are becoming the centers for adult discussion 
of war aims and problems; for civilian defense 
activities which involve school participation 
with the whole community in cooperative 
wartime projects. 

They know that the schools are helping to 
raise funds to finance the war effort through 
the sale of War Savings Stamps and Bonds; 
that they are opening and operating nursery 
schools for the preschool children of mothers 
at work in war industries; that they are safe- 
guarding the health and safety. and increas- 
ing the physical fitness of their youthful 
charges: conducting classes in first aid, home 
nursing, and nutrition; sponsoring school and 
home garden projects: and in a score of other 
ways contributing to the war effort. 

Gone for the duration is the notion that 
schools are cloistered institutions to be open 
from 9 a.m. till 3 p.m. during nine months 
of the year; and closed for the long summer 
vacation. In many communities todav the 
schools are busy with educational activities 
from early morning till late at night; hundreds 
of schools operate 24 hours a day, seven days 
a week. 

As the civilian defense activities of Amer- 
ican communities come _ increasingly to 
revolve around the schools we may well expect 
to discover a new and permanent orientation 
for education. Education will come to be 
regarded in the minds of citizens not as a 
thing concerned primarily with academic 
rituals but rather with the accomplishment 
of vital purposes in the evervday lives of 
men and women. As the schools are thrown 
into closer contacts and relations with real 
community conditions and problems. teachers 
will come to develop a more sympathetic 
understanding of the individual personalities 
in their care; will see the intimate relation- 
ship of the environing influences of home and 
community to the development of individual 
youth; and will be led more actively to cam- 


The present paner is an abstract of the second half 
of an address delivered by the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. on Tune 30. before the National Education 


Association, at Denver, Colo 


paign with other groups for the removal of 
harmful community influences and for the 
strengthening of character-building agencies. 


The Impending Teacher Shortage 

No groups realize better than do the teach- 
ers of America that along with its many 
opportunities for service the present war has 
brought to the schools numerous vexing 
problems. 

First, there is the pressing problem of an 
impending teacher shortage. In addition to 
those male members of the teaching profes- 
sion who are being drawn away by the draft 
and by enlistment in the armed forces, are 
those other teachers who are being attracted 
to better-paid wartime jobs. One estimate is 
that we shall have a shortage of more than 
50.000 teachers in the coming school year. 
This teacher shortage will probably be espe- 
cially acute in rural areas where teachers’ 
salaries are notoriously low. It may result in 
the closing of a considerable number of 
schools, to say nothing of the lowering of 
teaching standards in many others, unless 
constructive measures are taken this summer 
to deal with the problem. The Office of Edu- 
cation has been active through the Wartime 
Commission both in studying this problem 
and in proposing measures for relief at critical 
points. One of these critical points is the 
anticipated shortage of teachers of mathe- 
matics and physics in the secondary schools 
and colleges. Both the Army and the Navy 
have been urging a greater emphasis upon the 
teaching of these subjects as the underpinning 
for mechanized warfare and for the technical 
specializations of the armed services. But with 
the demand increasing, the supply of well- 
trained mathematics and science teachers is 
diminishing. That means that more teachers 
in preparation will need to take training for 
these fields: other teachers in service who 
have some background training in mathe- 
matics and sciences must refresh their knowl- 
edge; so that some teachers of English and 
Latin, for example, can next year handle one 
or more classes in algebra or geometry or 
physics. The Office of Education has an- 
nounced a plan by which more than 200 in- 
stitutions of higher education, one or more 
in every state, will offer special courses to 
teachers this summer in the subject matter 
of physics and mathematics without tuition 
charge so that the teachers may be prepared 
for their duties in the fall 

Obviously, whether this is to be a long war 
or a short war, one thing is certain. No one 
can just “sit this one out” at home. Every- 
one, including the children, will be more or 
less directly affected by war’s demands. We 
are anxious to protect as best we may the 
lives of children at all points possible. We 
feel assured that thev will be provided with 
adequate food and clothing and shelter. But 
what about their mental and spiritual nurture? 
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Should we not be resolved to try to keep their 
basic convictions concerning the nature of 
their world as healthy and unembittered and 
unwarped by fear or hate as possible? For 
when the war is ended .the battles will not all 
have been won — the fight for the creation of 
a free world will continue; and courage and 
understanding and personal competence will 
be sorely needed then to win that postwar 
world of freedom and justice for all. That 
world may not be won in your generation 
and mine. Whether it be won at all may 
well depend in last analysis upon the quality 
of the citizenry now in the making in our 
schools. The logic seems clear and the con- 
clusion inescapable that the quality of teach- 
ing for the 30,000,000 children and youth 
in our schools must therefore be sustained 
and if possible improved even in the midst 
of war. 


The Problem of Support 


And that brings me to the second problem, 
namely, the impending funds shortage. With 
our national effort to avoid inflation by siphon- 
ing off excess war-born purchasing power 
through heavy federal taxation, it is not 
unlikely that we may witness the attempt 
drastically to curtail school expenditures. The 
NEA is alert to this danger; state associations 
must also be prepared to meet attempts to 
whittle down school funds. The battle cry is: 
“Sell not the day to save the hour.” We must 
all be vigilant to see that necessary school 
expenditures and supporting tax levies are 
not cut in crippling amounts under the mask 
of furthering the war effort. Let me refer 
to the Opportunity School in Denver to point 
a moral in this matter of school support. The 
moral is this— when such opportunities for 
realistic and effective adult education as the 
Denver Opportunity School provides exist in 
many more communities we shall discover 
that we have therein one of the best forms 
of insurance against local school tax-reduction 
pressure groups. We shall. learn that when 
many voters are themselves going to school, 
they will not permit the tax reductionists to 
emasculate the school system in time of war 
or at any other time. 


Adult Illiteracy Must Be Wiped Out 


A third problem facing education in the 
year ahead is concerned with the eradication 
of adult illiteracy. The disclosures of the 1940 
census, with respect to this problem should 
shock the nation into remedial action. More 
than 10,100,000 adults, 25 years of age and 
over, in the United States are functionally 
illiterate; that is, they are unable to read a 
newspaper or to write a letter or to do simple 
arithmetical computations. Not only does this 
functional illiteracy among 13.5 per cent of 
the adult population handicap us in the 
mobilization of manpower for specialized war 
production and for military training, but it 
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stands as a blot upon our democracy and 
a peril to our institutions. Demogogues thrive 
in the acid soil of ignorance and illiteracy; 
intolerance and prejudice find roots in minds 
unopened to the light reflected from the 
printed page. 

Several months ago the War Department 
determined that in order quickly to master 
the work of a soldier in modern warfare a 
degree of literacy, represented by completion 
of the fourth grade in school, should be the 
requisite of selectees. Large numbers of 
selectees have been unable to meet this 
minimum requirement. According to the 
Selective Service, at least 150,000 of the 
men already rejected because of functional 
illiteracy would have been physically eligible 
for military service—that means approxi- 
mately 15 divisions lost to us. 

Nor are the functional illiterates all foreign 
born or Negroes. A total of 4,200,000 are 
native-born whites; 3,100,000 are foreign 
born; approximately 2,700,000 are Negroes. 
They do not all live in the South — New 
York State has over a million; ‘Illinois has 
462,000 who would fail on a simple literacy 
test. 

Is it any wonder then that Senator Thomas 
of Utah, in addressing the Senate recently, 
said: “Certainly the last war and this one 
should have taught us that the availability 
and quality of educational opportunity in 
every nook and corner of the Union is a 
matter of concern to the nation. . . .It is 
by no means sufficient, important as it is, 
that we merely try to provide schools for 
these neglected people now that the crisis 
is upon us. Illiteracy, the product of educa- 
tional neglect, must be stopped at its source; 
and that can be done only by giving educa- 
tional opportunity to the children — all the 
children of all the people of America.” 


Plan Now for Future 

Education, as with life, does not work in 
the past or for the mere ends of the present, 
important as they may be. All education, as 
with all purposeful action in life, looks to 
remoter ends in the more or less distant 
future. Planning has reference to those ends 
and that future. Education, too, must plan 
ahead. All over the nation educators are 
beginning to give serious thought to post- 
war educational planning. And since schools 
are charged with their telic function by the 
society of which they are a part, their plans 
can only be projected in terms of the sort 
of postwar economic, social, and political 
world that will probably emerge. 

All planning for education in the postwar 
world must needs proceed on several assump- 
tions: first, that the United Nations will be 
victorious; for unless the Axis be decisively 
defeated, planning is futile. Only free men 
plan their lives—slaves must obey their 
masters. Second, that the immediate postwar 
readjustment period will require the use of 
all the resources of the United Nations for 
the relief and reconstruction of war-devastated 
nations. Millions will be homeless, farms laid 
waste and cities gutted, transportation dis- 
arranged, and war industries idle. Yet, viewed 
in terms of work needing to be done, there 
ought to be no postwar collapse of produc- 
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tion; even though there may be a temporary 
period of economic readjustment during which 
all the resources of government must be em- 
ployed to redirect our industrial life. Third, 
that the general objectives set forth by the 
Atlantic Charter will continue to be sought 
by the United Nations in cooperative postwar 
action; that we shall not again revert to the 
normalcy of private cupidity and unrestrained 
selfishness, of an ostrich isolationism and a 
blind refusal to assume our proper responsi- 
bility in the organization of a peaceful world. 
On the basis of such assumptions what are 
some of the important elements in a plan for 
education in the postwar years? 

Let it go without saying that education has 
a responsibility to keep alive memories of the 
past, to quicken intelligence, to kindle imagi- 
nation, to foster beauty, and to further aspira- 
tion in the youth of the land. But education 
has the further duty also to prepare youth for 
the days and the years which lie ahead — 
years in which they must be prepared to fight 
against the resurgence of the age-old barbar- 
isms of ignorance, hate, and slavery; prepared 
to do battle for a free world, fit for free 
individuals. How can the schools plan so that 
they will measure up to their educational 
responsibility ? 

No one would be presumptuous enough to 
attempt in his individual capacity to propose 
the exact and detailed measures which the 
schools will be called upon to undertake if 
they are fully to meet their responsibilities. 
But I hope that I may be forgiven if I suggest 
five general theses which planners for educa- 
tion in the postwar period should consider: 

First, we must plan for the physical 
reconditioning of education upon the basis of 
a nationwide survey of school plant facilities 
in relation to areas of school attendance and 
of administration. 

Second, we must plan for the more adequate 
financial support of education in a broad 
program to equalize more nearly educational 
opportunities throughout the nation. 

Third, we must plan for the extension and 
expansion of educational services to younger 
and older age groups, to exceptional children, 
and to other educationally underprivileged 
groups in our population. 
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Fourth, we must plan for the expansion 
and vitalization of the curriculum, especially 
in the broad areas of education for work 
and for avocation, for health and for physical 
fitness. 

Finally, we must plan to give such assistance 
to other nations as we can and may in the 
mutual effort to develop sound educational 
underpinnings for a wider commonwealth of 
democratic peoples. As Vice-President Wallace 
has so well said, “Everywhere the common 
people are on the march. Thousands of them 
are learning to read and write, learning to 
think together, learning to use tools. ... 
When the freedom-loving people march. .. . 
when the children of all the people have an 
opportunity to attend schools which teach 
them truths of the real world in which they 
live — when these opportunities are open to 
everyone, then the world moves straight 
ahead.” 
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RULES GOVERNING SCHOOL EMPLOYEES AT 
GRANITE CITY, ILLINOIS 

The board of education at Granite City, IIL, 
has adopted new rules to govern the employees of 
the community high school. 

Under the rules, any woman employee who 
marries after beginning work as an employee 
of the district, must automatically present her 
resignation. 

The board has ruled that all teachers will be 
expected to secure additional training, this train- 
ing to be acquired in residence at the discretion 
of the administration. All teachers who desire 
to obtain master’s degrees must complete five 
hours of additional work every five years, and 
those desiring to earn bachelor’s degrees must 
complete six hours’ work during each two-year 
period. Teachers who do not possess a master’s 
degree, but have a_ bachelor’s degree, must 
secure six hours’ additional training during a 
three-year period. 

Under the rules, the board will give a leave 
of absence to any teacher for the period of one 
year or one semester, for the purpose of advanced 
professional study. All teachers will be allowed 
ten days with pay during any school year for 
absence due to personal illness or illness or death 
in the immediate family. 

Under the retirement rules, employees who 
reach the age of 70 or over will be required to 
retire within two years. Employees who reach 
the ages of 64 to 69 will retire in three years, and 
those who reach the ages of 62 and 63 will 
retire in four years. 


a 


The Breitung Township Board of Education, Iron Mountain, Michigan. 
Left to right (seated): Frank Rumpf; John Weber; Vital Payant; Harold 
Jones. Left to right (standing): Superintendent Frank Sweeney; Thomas 


Homes; Raymond Turner. — Photo, Iron Mountain News. 
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Make-Up of the Small-Town 


School Board John Burnham’ 


In the small cities and country towns of 
America—towns in the 1000 to 10,000 
population group —the very best people are 
members of the school board. Like members 
of the library board and the park board, the 
school trustees enjoy a note of distinction 
as civic leaders. They are a bit too refined 
and too cultured for the rough-and-tumble 
contacts of the aldermanic group. 

Whether they get into office by the mayor’s 
appointment, or by election, school-board 
members are usually chosen because they are 
the elite, the college graduates in the com- 
munity who are deemed sufficiently cultured 
to deal with an institution dealing with 
academic problems and manned by college 
graduates. Invariably there is a _ doctor, 
sometimes a lawyer, quite often the town’s 
leading banker, and a sprinkling of two or 
three women who usually are  ex-school 
teachers. 

This gives the board a cultural aspect, but 
it also gives an undemocratic aspect. In a 
small city where the average income is less 
than $2,000 per family, it is usual for the 
school-board members’ incomes to range 
from $5,000 to $10,000. Not a bad situation, 
but an undemocratic one. The reasons: 

1. The board is usually more sympathetic 
to the current fad for “education by gadgets,” 
less demanding of old-fashioned practical 
teacher-student relationships, than the com- 
munity as a whole. 

2. The board is usually open to admin- 
istrative suggestions for added fees — in- 
creased student fees for this and that innova- 
tion —than would be the $1,000 per year 
head of a family whose family is large and 
whose income is small. 

3. The typical school board is more open 
to “show window” education, unnecessary 
and expensive improvements to buildings and 
grounds, than is the average taxpayer 

4. While a relatively small percentage of 
high school graduates go on to college, the 
typical college-trained school-board member 
is quite willing for the school to prepare for 
college. The 90 per cent of the graduates, who 
go back to the farms or into the shops, are 
shaped in an educational mold designed for 
the favored 10 per cent. 

I know these things are true. I’ve seen them 
operatc. These facts have been so obvious 
that in larger cities, where organized !abor 
has a voice in city administration, labor has 
insisted on membership on the school board. 
But in the small, nonunion city which is 
largely the center of a farming community, 
labor has no such voice. 


Economy Now a Need 
As a school-board member who has wrestled 
with budgets and programs for several years, 
I believe there is a current need for economy 


"Member of the School Board, Waupaca, Wis 


in education. Not by cutting the quality of 
teaching nor by letting physical equipment 
depreciate. But we can practice economy by 
insisting on plain, sound, and _ practical 
elementary and secondary training, on educa- 
tion for spiritual values, and on training for 
citizenship in a troubled world which will 
demand the best we can give our young 
people. 

We can insist on fewer gadgets and perhaps 
a curtailed extracurricular program. We can 
have just as much music teaching, but we 
need fewer band trips and fewer competitive 
“music festivals.” (Imagine Fritz Kreisler 
evaluating first, second, and third places in 
violin solos, as though music were akin to 
shot putting.) 

We can say to ourselves, in a modest way 
and solely to ourselves: “Sure, I’m a college- 
trained person and I hope my youngstcrs. will 
all go to college, yet down there at those 
school-board sessions I must realize that 82 
of those 90 seniors will never go into a class- 
room beyond graduation this spring, ard that 
one important part of my job is to help fit 
them for jobs in shops and stores and offices, 
to help make them better buttermakers or 
better dairy farmers or better welders. 

“I must realize that, although the price 
of a pair of shoes is of no serious concern 
to me, that to 90 per cent of the parents in 
this town a new pair of children’s shoes is 
a matter for serious thought and close budget- 
ing. To those parents a higher gym fee, a 
new band uniform, or an extra dollar for 
book rentals is a serious matter. 
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“While I know in my own mind that a 
new school building is desirable, and a bigger 
gymnasium is a fond hope, I must keep in 
mind that 18 per cent of our tax roll last 
spring was returned to the treasurer as 
delinquent. Higher taxes for new physical 
equipment at this time would be unfair to 
that 18 per cent—and also to another 50 
per cent who had to scrape and borrow so 
their taxes, too, were not delinquent.” 


Looking at the Realities 

My own prescription, as a board member, 
is to imagine myself a definite individual in 
two or three typical class groups in the 
community. Thus, when we plan $10,000 for 
new buses, or $100,000 for an elementary 
school addition, I like to look at the situation 
from the viewpoint of a farmer on Route 5 
who is buying clothes and books for two 
tuition pupils, from the viewpoint of a chap 
across the tracks to whom the 1930’s were 
unkind, leaving him with more children than 
jobs, more responsibility than hope. And 
finally, I like to imagine myself a small shop- 
keeper on Main Street, one of the few “local 
merchants” left on a street now dominated 
by chain stores which boast outside owner- 
ship and have little consideration for civic 
welfare. 

If in the eyes of these people —all these 
people whom I feel it’s my job to represent 
—the new proposal or appropriation seems 
sound, and if it seems sound to my own 
appraisal, then it is O.K. 

So to you others, school-board members 
throughout the small towns of America, who 
give such unselfish service and receive in 
return no pay and little gratitude, let me 
leave just this thought: Survey each school 
policy, each school appropriation, through the 
eyes of those who, less cultured than our- 
selves and less fortunate, still represent the 
majority in your community. 


Mentally, Physically Perfect—Plus 
Carrol C. Hall 


No school bus is safer than the driver who 
operates it! This is the precept upon which 
John A. Wieland, superintendent of Public 
Instruction, state of Illinois, acts in determin- 
ing the standards for the selection and 
training, during both the preparatory and in- 
service periods, of school bus drivers. As a 
consequence, Illinois maintains one of the 
highest sets of standards for school bus 
drivers of any state in the union. 

There are three phases in the program for 
obtaining and keeping in service the best type 
of individuals for school bus drivers in Illinois. 
They are: 

1. The setting up of a list of unusually high 
standards as qualifications for the prospective 
drivers. 

2. The publishing of specific and com- 
prehensive rules that must be mastered and 
observed by the drivers in service concerning 
the maintenance of the vehicle they drive, 


the reports for which they are responsible, 
and the operating rules for the bus when 
they are engaged in transporting school 
children. 

3. The institution of a system of instruc- 
tion and examination, sponsored and main- 
tained by the State Department of Public 
Instruction, by means of which each school 
bus driver is under a program of continuous 
supervision. 

Only when each phase of the school bus 
drivers’ program is examined in detail can 
one realize the extent to which the state of 
Illinois, under the guidance of Don Cash 
Seaton, has gone to protect the lives of the 
bus-transported school children. 


Drivers’ Qualifications 
The prospective school bus driver (or sub- 
stitute driver) must have held a state 
chauffeur’s license for a period of at least 
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one year. Further, three years’ experience in 
driving a motor vehicle larger than a passenger 
car should be listed. 

The minimum age for a driver is stated as 
21 years; although the state superintendent’s 
office prefers drivers over 24 years of age. 

The past record of the applicant should 
show no traffic-law violations and the char- 
acter and moral record should be without 
question. 

A physical examination is required. This 
exam includes the Wasserman test and. the 
entire examination is repeated each year the 
driver is in service. 

The “School Bus Driver’s Permit” is not 
issued to the applicant until the school bus 
driver has passed an examination given by 
officers of the Driver’s License Division, Illi- 
nois State Police, Department of Public 
Safety. This last examination, usually given 
each August, consists of a written test as well 
as a thorough road test in the driver’s own 
school bus. 


Fundamental Operating Information 


The superintendent’s office of the State 
Department of Instruction has prepared a 
circular which gives in detail the rules of that 
department for the transportation of school 
pupils in Illinois.‘ A considerable section of 
this publication is given over to listing the 
responsibilities of school bus drivers. The 
instructions appear under several heads. 

First, a detailed section is given regarding 
the maintenance of the mechanical equipment 
of the school bus. Instructions are set down 
for the servicing of the machine each day 
and at various mileage intervals. There is, 
also, information about the semiannual in- 
spections of the buses at “safety” inspection 
stations located throughout the state under 
the supervision of the department. Failure to 
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pass the semiannual inspection revokes the 
bus operation permit. 

Second, a section of the published instruc- 
tions to bus drivers is concerned with the 
reports required by the Department of Public 
Instruction. These include: operating reports, 
accident reports, and traffic violation reports. 

Third, the operating rules of a school bus 
when transporting school pupils are listed. 
Under this head are 28 items (often supple- 
mented by departmental bulletins), such as 
the use of the “stop” signal, unloading and 
loading pupils, driving precautions, and many 
other detailed procedures. 


‘Circular No. 309, Safe Transportation, Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Ill. 
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In Illinois the school bus operator must be 
more than a driver — he must be an informed, 
thoroughly qualified school official. 


Continuous Instruction and Examination 

Illinois school bus drivers must go to 
school! At a specified time during the Christ- 
mas vacation period every school bus driver 
attends a special school. A record of attend- 
ance is kept on file for each school bus driver. 

The bus drivers’ school is a one-half day 
session at which the state police in conjunc- 
tion with the Department of Public In- 
struction assist the drivers in solving their 
bus-operation problems. 

The December, 1941, session of the school 
was devoted to the study of first aid. This 
instruction was heartily welcomed by the 
drivers as the state superintendent’s office is 
requiring each of them to hold a certificate 
of first aid issued by the American Red Cross 
by January, 1942. 

The state of Illinois is able to maintain this 
rigid program of qualifications for its school 
bus drivers because of the fact that the 
Department of Public Instruction has the 
power to withhold state aid from school 
districts. The department by this means is 
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enabled to set and maintain high standards 
for driver efficiency. 

The health certificate and driver’s permit 
are renewed annually. This procedure insures 
a continuous program of instruction and re- 
examination. 

In fairness to the drivers, the state school 


officials advocate salaries high enough to 
insure competence under the regulations 
prescribed. In further recognition of the 


demands made on the drivers, the department 
also limits the number of working hours of 
the driver. 

Cooperating with the state superintendent 
of schools in this extensive program are the 
county superintendents, the state police, and 
the secretary of state’s office. Of course, many 
other school people are involved. The local 
boards of education, school patrons, examining 
officials and even the drivers must help in 
making the program work. 

Does all this pay? The obvious answer is 
— yes. For the school year 1940-41 over 30,- 
000 Illinois school pupils were transported by 
bus. For that period there were 12 accidents 
in the state. Of the 12 accidents, only two 
were serious in which five pupils received 
injury. 


Working With Parents 


“To work with parents and school boards 
satisfactorily one must learn to know them, 
their likes and dislikes, their temperaments, 
their social standing, their reputation in the 
community, their peculiarities, their preju- 
dices, their background, their home life, and 
their relationships,” explained Supt. E. E. 
Hauge, Faribault, Minn., in an address re- 
cently delivered before the Minnesota Edu- 
cation Association. 

“This seems like a tremendous assignment 
for a teacher,” he continued, “but since we 
must know the other person’s point of view 
in order to be able to make him do what we 
want him to do, all of these phases enter 
into the picture.” 


Information Through Home Visitation 


How is a teacher to acquire all this informa- 
tion? There are many ways. The best way is, 
in Mr. Hauge’s experience, to visit the home 
and learn at firsthand what the home environ- 
ment of the child is like. Knowing the par- 
ents personally goes a long way toward under- 
standing the pupils. It is very difficult to see 
the situations that arise from the parent’s 
and the pupil’s point of view unless we have 
this firsthand information. 

“We know that most of the difficulties with 
which we have to deal in schoolwork is due 
to the lack of an understanding of our prob- 
lems, our misunderstanding each other. Some- 
one has said that nine tenths of our trouble 
in the world is due to misunderstanding. That 
may be putting it too strong, but we know 
that that is a big factor. By mingling with 
the people in the community we learn to 
know them. We will understand the reason 
for their likes and dislikes and the reason 
why they act as they do. 

“The next thing to visiting the homes is 
for the parents to come to the school, either 
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as visitors, or at such occasions as meetings 
of parent-teacher associations, or mothers’ 
clubs. Special days when parents are invited 
to come to the school and observe the regular 
classwork are also very helpful. In order to 
know how to deal with parents and school- 
board members, a teacher must be able to 
understand the parents’ viewpoint. Benjamin 
Franklin became so diplomatic in dealing 
with people that he was made Ambassador to 
France. The secret of his success was this 
slogan: I will speak ill of no man, and I will 
speak all the good I know of everybody. Any 
fool can criticize, condemn, complain, and 
most fools do. But it takes character and 
self-control to understand and to forgive. 
Carlyle puts it this way: A great man shows 
his greatness by the way he treats little men. 
Instead of condemning people, let’s try to 
understand them. Let’s try to figure out why 
they do what they do. There is always a rea- 
son for actions of people. There is only one 
way under heaven to get anybody to do any- 
thing, says Dale Carnegie. Did you ever stop 
to think of that? Just one way, and that is 
by making the other person want to do it. 
If you want anything for your school, you 
must not fail to take this psychological law 
into consideration. Being on the school board 
is the most important job in a community, 
certainly. Make sure that you show the 
school-board member that you look up to 
him. 

“When you go fishing, you don’t put a piece 
of candy on the hook for a bait just because 
you happen to have candy. No, you must think 
of what the fish likes—get his viewpoint in 
other words, and give him what he wants. That 
is the only way you can get what you want — 
the fish. Have you tried to apply that simple line 
of reasoning and approach to dealing with parents 
and school-board members, giving them what 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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N.Y.C. Schools Solve Critical Materials 


Lack in Cafeteria Counters 
Daniel I. Maguire’ 


Few parts of the school service equipment 
have required so much use of metal, propor- 
tionately, as has the cafeteria. Here, where 
cleanliness, lightness, and attractive appear- 
ance are sO important, architects and design- 
ers have found that the use of stainless steel, 
copper, nickel, chromium, and steel have ade- 
quately met the need. 

Today, naturally, these precious, critical 
materials are no longer available, or available 
only in very limited amounts. In an effort to 
continue the construction and replacement of 
several cafeterias in New York city schools, 
the Bureau of Plant Operation and Mainte- 
nance, under Superintendent Harold D. 
Hynds, has developed two new sets of design 
and specifications for cafeteria service coun- 
ter equipment. The two sets, one intended 
for use during the war, and called, “Duration 
Design”; the other for use after the war, or 
“Postwar Design,” incorporate several new 
features rarely before employed in school 
cafeteria design. 

Typical of these changes are the use of 
glass-block counters in place of stainless steel; 
the use of wood framework for steel-angle 
construction; of wood windows, doors, and 
shelves for steel and sheet-metal construction; 
of a marble sliding tray shelf for the conven- 
tional tubular metal tray rail. This combina- 
tion of unconventional materials has helped 
create an unusually bright, functional design 
that has the further advantage of being more 
economical than former installations. 

The first of these new “Duration Design” 
cafeterias is now being designed for installa- 
tion in Bushwick High School, Brooklyn, N. 


‘Deputy Superintendent in Charge of Design Division, 
Bureau of Plant Operation and Maintenance, New York 
City public schools 





Marble, Glass, and Wood Counter 
Fronts save critical war materials. 


Y. The two halves of the cafeteria — one for 
the boys, the other for the girls — are sepa- 
rated by a U-shaped counter serving unit. 
This unit, with a kitchen adjoining the open 
end of its U plan, consists of two identical 
halves for serving boys or girls. Each half 
comprises tray, cold pan, sandwich, pie, des- 
sert, ice cream, silver tray, checker, and 
cashier counters. 

These several units are grouped behind an 
integral counter construction, with a continu- 
ous front of insulux glass blocks with rich 
green marble inserts. The glass blocks, each 
six inches square and four inches thick, have 
a light, clean-looking, light-reflecting appear- 
ance that harmonizes well with the deep color 
and veining of the Verde Antique marble 
panels used as separators. 

The framework of this counter is built of 
wood members, while partitions of glass 
blocks are used to separate the individual 
counter units. Each counter unit, therefore, 
is well lighted, with natural outside light 
transmitted by the glass walls into every part 
—on to every shelf. This expedites and sim- 
plifies the cleaning of the compartments. 

The glass-block panels in the counter front, 
set between marble frames provide a more 
uniform and attractive design than did the 
former individual metal counter units set side 
by side. The old effect of tarnished and some- 
times bent sheet-metal fronts, as well as the 


Urges Economy 
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view of irregular counter units, has been re- 
placed with a gleaming, light-full glass 
counter. 

The substitution of noncritical materials in 
this construction was carried even to the 
compartment doors of the counter units, 
which are of wood. We acknowledge that 
here we have frankly used a less satisfactory 
material, and one that we plan to replace 
when metal is once again available in un- 
limited amounts. 

This brings us to the “Postwar Design” 
and specifications. In this phase, we plan to 
keep several of the improvements which have 
been fostered by the war. For instance, the 
use of glass-block counter front with marble 
inserts and compartment partitions will be 
kept. The wood frame of the counter, the 
wood shelves and compartment doors will be 
replaced with metal, and the marble sliding 
tray shelf with a tubular metal tray rail and 
brackets. 

The other major change from metal to 
glass should be noted. That is the enclosure 
partitions separating the serving unit from 
the dining space. These were formerly of wire 
mesh, but in the future, they will be built — 
as they are built in the Bushwick High School 
—of a glass-block wainscoting with upper 
panels of polished wire glass, set in a wood 
frame. 

Under the pressure of war-induced short- 
ages, therefore, we have initiated several 
changes in the design of our standard cafe- 
teria serving units that we believe have netted 
us important advantages. And of equal im- 
portance today, we have been able to continue 
the construction of our cafeteria units despite 
the shortage of some critical materials. 


in School Floor 


Maintenance 


That America is “the most wasteful nation 
in the world” and that the present war 
provides a supreme opportunity for conserving 
our resources, both to help win the war and 
to improve our national economy, has been 
argued recently in a statement prepared by 
Mr. F. J. Pollnow, president of the Vestal 
Chemical Laboratories, St. Louis, Mo. 

A specific form of obviating waste and of 
conserving resources is to be found, argues 
Mr. Pollnow, in better methods of floor 
maintenance. “We are making an important 
beginning,” he says, “in surrendering in 
schools and other institutions the old laissez- 
faire method for economical efficiency. We 
recognize, however, that some things which 
are plentiful today may be scarce tomorrow, 
and we should conserve everything we have 

“However, this change-over to conservation 
is still in ‘first gear.’ There have been, and 
probably still are, thousands of floor mainte- 
nance dollars still being wasted every day, not 
through malicious waste but rather a waste 
resulting from ignorance of the proper use of 
materials. In cleaning methods, for instance, 
it is not always true that ‘the more you use, 
the better results you get.’ Some cleaning 
preparations are highly concentrated, so by 
using just a little the desired results are 
obtained. Any excess use of such a product 
is not only a waste of the product itself 
(which may become scarce in the future) but 
is also a waste of money. 

“Important also in floor cleaning is the 
selection of the proper product for the 


purpose, for the wrong product can actually 
shorten the life of a floor. Heretoforé floor 
maintenance in large institutions has received 
but little supervision from management. 
That, of course, was understandable during 
our ‘days of plenty.’ Today, however, it is 
wise for management to check up on all floor 
maintenance operations to see that the mainte- 
nance men are getting the best results with- 
out waste. Don’t let them waste your clean- 
ing dollars. 

“The same is true also about floor waxing 
and finishing. Thin coats of wax properly 
applied may get better results than a lot of 
wax ‘piled on.’ The main thing to remember 
in the waxing of your floors is not to set 
up a rigid rule, such as ‘this floor must be 
waxed at a specified time.’ Some sections of 
the floor may not require waxing that often. 
The thing to do is to study traffic conditions 
and watch the wear on various areas of the 
floor. In other words, see if good results 
cannot be obtained with less material. 

“The same conservation should be followed 
in finishing your floors. New floors of all 
types, now more than ever before, should be 
protected with the proper kind of finish to 
assure longer life. Old floors should not be 
neglected either. Many of them can be 
coaxed to last through the duration by a 
good cleaning and possibly just one coat of 
floor seal. In any case, it is well to thoroughly 
investigate the possibilities before arranging 
to use up considerable quantities of materials 
that are now becoming scarce.” 
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Maintain Staffs 


IT SEEMS advisable that school boards 
make every effort and bring every sacrifice 
of funds to maintain their teaching staffs 
by retaining experienced teachers and by 
seeking the return into the schools of 
competent men and women who have 
taught at one time. British teachers and 
school authorities, speaking with the expe- 
rience of nearly three years of war, urge 
the advisability of retaining teachers in 
their jobs and of preventing men who can- 
not easily be replaced from entering the 
armed forces. This seems to apply espe- 
cially to men who teach mathematics, 
science, the vocational subjects, and of all 
men of more than five years’ experience. 

The job of the schools during the coming 
year will be equally in the direction of 
winning the war and of winning the peace 
which will come after the victory. To fully 
serve the 29 or 30 millions of young people 
who are to enjoy the peace is the present 
great service which the school boards and 
the teachers must render as their contribu- 
tion to the war. It is a most serious duty 
which only complete staffs of the most 
competent and experienced teachers can 
render. 


"August 1942 in School 
Administration 


BOARDS of education and their superin- 
tendents have an exceedingly important 
duty to perform during the final month 
of the vacation period of this year of war. 
How well this job is performed, both by 
the boards and by the executives, will 
determine the educational results of the 
scholastic year that promises one of the 
most critical in the life of the nation. On 
the educational side there is evidence of 
the most impressive kind that both the 
elementary and the secondary schools must 
rededicate themselves to the problems of 
educating all the children of all the people 
so that the true objectives of life, as well 
as our democratic way, may be thoroughly 
realized. 

Immediately, of course, there are the 
problems of the last minute adjustments 
of the curriculum to teach the events of 
the day, to improve the physical vigor of 
the children, to establish with greater thor- 
oughness the teaching of mathematical 
and scientific skills, and to initiate steps 
for realizing spiritual and moral values, 
and thus to offset the harmful effects of 
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the war disturbance in the lives of the 
children, of their parents, and of entire 
communities. 

On the business side, the work of the 
boards of education in the coming year will 
be an exceedingly difficult one, and there 
is imperative need for constantly re- 
evaluating and adjusting the school busi- 
ness policies to the deepening difficulties 
of all civilian business. How to maintain 
standards of buying needed articles for 
school consumption by adjusting the 
specifications to noncritical materials, all 
the while avoiding laxness in securing fair 
prices, is a problem of exceeding impor- 
tance. Since there will be difficulties in 
obtaining replacements of buses, of heating 
and plumbing fixtures, and of other essen- 
tials for maintaining buildings, furniture, 
and equipment, the task of operating and 
repairing all of the school plants with the 
utmost care and attention will provide a 
challenge to the business managers and the 
building operating staffs. 

Unquestionably, the increasing tide of 
federal taxation will encourage a desire 
to cut school budgets, and there will be 
loud demands on the part of tax racketeers 
for cuts in the school services. Attention 
to economy will be essential more than 
ever but the war services of the schools are 
so important that the school boards will 
fail in their most important duty to the 
community and the nation if they do not 
ask for complete budgets for instruction 
and other services. Especially important is 
the maintenance of all staffs of teachers 
and janitors even at considerable financial 
sacrifice. 

In a time like the present, it is easily 
possible for correct school administrative 
policies to deteriorate. The preoccupation 
of civic leaders in national affairs makes it 
easy to overlook important local problems 
and to give reactionary forces an oppor- 
tunity to control. The progress made in 
unifying staffs, in centering authority for 
initiative in educational and executive 
matters in the superintendent, and in 
limiting the board action to matters of 
policy, easily can be lost. In fact, the 
whole spirit of growth and progress can 
lose its vigor under the pressure and excite- 
ment of seemingly more important issues. 
As Dr. George F. Zook, of the American 
Council of Education recently said: “This 
is not a time to declare a moratorium on 
education at any level. Educational institu- 
tions should be maintained at their full 
vigor.”’ Likewise, the present is certainly 
not a time for suspending sound admin- 
istrative policies and procedures. More 
than ever, it is necessary to follow the 
soundest principles, and to work for effi- 
ciency and economy. 


Pilfering Copyrighted Books 


THE National Music Council recently 
made public a complaint against a grow- 
ing practice in the pilfering of copyrighted 
compositions in the following language: 
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The illegal copying and arranging of copy- 
right music in schools, colleges, universities, and 
conservatories and by private teachers is in- 
creasing, according to information received over 
a period of time by the National Music Council, 
This practice is in direct violation of the Copy- 
right Act, which gives the copyright owner the 
sole right to print, sell, arrange, and adapt his 
works. Such illegally copied or arranged composi- 
tions are being distributed to students, either 
on the basis of a small monetary payment, or as 
part of their music courses. Copyright music for 
orchestras, bands, and choral groups is also being 
illegally copied. 


The complaint here applies generally 
to the unauthorized use of the educational 
textbook materials. Publishers have called 
attention repeatedly to the evil without 
entering upon legal proceedings to elim- 
inate the same. 

The infractions of the copyright law 
occur where instructors are actuated by a 
desire to serve their classes with minimum 
expenditures for books. Not all students 
are able to buy the books, hence chapters 
and paragraphs are copied from books and 
distributed gratuitously. The teachers fre- 
quently are not conscious of any wrong- 
doing. They are actuated solely by the 
spirit of economy and expediency. 

The pilfering thus engaged in may not 
particularly be disturbing to the publisher, 
at least not to the point where he is willing 
to resort to the courts for redress. The 
thought, however, must be borne in mind 
that the author who in most instances is 
a fellow teacher, is deprived of a part of 
his or her royalty on the sale of the text- 
book which has been used without consent. 
The copyright law is quite severe and the 
penalties for infringement, both criminal 
and civil, are rather serious. 


The Plea for Nonpartisan 
School-Board Elections 


THE charge is repeatedly heard that the 
public schools are politically controlled, 
that boards of education draw partisan 
lines in their contractual relations, and 
that favoritism is practiced. 

The facts are that in many communities 
the school elections are conducted on 
partisan lines, namely, that the candidate 
appears on Democratic and Republican 
party tickets. This, however, does not 
always mean that after an election the 
partisan bias is carried into the board of 
education deliberations. More often the 
political party machinery is employed 
merely as the vehicle for presenting candi- 
dates to the voting public and that the 
members-elect of the board assume a non- 
partisan approach to his official duties. 

On the whole, the partisan method of 
conducting school elections has its weak- 
ness in that party allegiance usually finds 
harmful expression in school-administrative 
policy and procedures. Thus, the cry for 
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nonpartisan school elections is repeatedly 
heard and with increasing vigor and 
resonance. 

At a recent meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, a resolution 
favoring the nonpartisan election of school 
directors was unanimously carried. The 
point made was that there is good “director 
timber” in both parties, but that it must 
not be sacrificed for partisan advantage 
and preferment. 

Recently a citizens’ meeting preceding 
a school election at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
voiced its opposition to partisan elections 
of school-board members. One of the 
speakers said: “Partisan leaders of the 
county and district denounced the efforts 
of the nonpartisan league to clean up the 
rotten political mess and the whole partisan 
machinery of county, city, and_ school 
district was used to put the crooks back 
in office.” 

This may sound like harsh language to 
be employed in distinguishing a partisan 
from a nonpartisan school election, but 
it is not within our province to say that 
such language is warranted in this instance. 

The fact remains that if partisanship is 
practiced in the  school-administrative 
service, it may reasonably be traced to the 
partisan method of choosing boards-of- 
education members. If the evil exists, its 
cause must be eliminated. 


The Evil of Deadlocks and 
Tie Votes 


IT HAPPENS only too frequently that the 
operations of a board of education have 
become jammed in a deadlock. A policy or 
a project is faced with a tie vote which 
blocks an affirmative conclusion. 

Primarily the weakness is found in an 
even numbered membership. This may not 
always be due to the law under which a 
board of education is chosen, but to ab- 
sent members or to temporary vacancies. 
In some boards the president may cast 
the deciding vote. In the New England 
states, the mayor may preside at school 
committee meetings and cast the vote that 
obviates a deadlock. 

A determined and stubborn deadlock 
usually leads to an embarrassing situation. 
During the present year a number of 
boards of education have been deadlocked 
over the selection of superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers. In one instance a 
dozen board meetings were held and the 
ballots called for ran into the hundreds. 
It was not until public sentiment was 
aroused that an adjustment was found. 

Cases of this kind are singular and un- 
usual and grow out of differences of opin- 
ion entertained by stubborn and combative 
minds with the determination to carry a 
fight to the finish. 
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SPEAKING OF POOR WORKING CONDITIONS 


After all, a board of education is the 
last place in local government where un- 
seemly conduct should be engaged in. In 
point of intelligent deliberation, clear rea- 
soning, and sound conclusions the modern 
board of education should set the example 
to all other municipal agencies. 

This the general public expects. It may 
for a time enjoy spirited contest, but when 
such contest degenerates into bitter rivalry 
and a deadlock, then sentiment reacts and 
condemns the board of education as a 
political arena and its deliberations as 
cheap horseplay. The dignity and prestige 
of a board of education must be sustained 
also in order to retain the respect and con- 
fidence of a teacher personnel and a pupil 
constituency. 


The St. Louis School Eruption 


THE unfortunate battle between Dr. 
Homer Anderson and the St. Louis board 
of education has commanded more than 
ordinary attention because of the high 
esteem in which the school people and 
the general public have held the superin- 


tendent and the school system over which 
the board presides. 

While it is impossible at a distance to 
know or to pass judgment on the inner 
facts or to predict the outcome, it does 
appear that mistakes have been made by 
both sides, that greater unification of the 
executive service under the superintendent 
is necessary, and that certain personal 
interference of board members in strictly 
professional matters should be stopped. 
Ample reasons why the superintendent 
should not be permitted to serve out his 
term of office have not been made clear 
in all the publicity which has been given 
to the affair. 

suceemnieiensiaiiiliaieli aii 
A SUPERINTENDENT OBSERVES THAT — 


Absence doesn’t make the heart grow fonder. 
Children who stay out of school soon become 
indifferent toward the school. 


The Democracies will ultimately triumph 
Heavy clouds can hide the sun for a while but 
they can’t knock it out of the sky 


If your theories of improvement won't work 
on you, then you needn’t try them on any- 
one else 

R. W. Hamilton, Greenup, Ky. 
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Pupil Seating in Schools—A Rejoinder 
C. E. Phillips’ 


In the July issue of the ScHoot Boarp 
JourNAL there appeared an article by Dr. 
James F. Rogers eutitled, “A Physician Looks 
at Children’s Seating.” 

Undoubtedly the importance of certain 
designs intended to promote correct posture 
(“compel” is sometimes the correct word) 
has been overemphasized, as Dr. Rogers has 
pointed out, but the improvements to be 
found in the design of modern school furniture 
are well worth while even though the matter 
of maintaining “unfatigued posture for the 
longest periods” is only an incidental result 
of the “selling” of the correct posture 
features. Such features undoubtedly have had 
a good deal to do with the selection of certain 
types of school desks, tables, and chairs. 

Actually the improvements in design have 
contributed very little to the promotion of 
correct posture. The old-fashioned combina- 
tion desk has not become old fashioned be- 
cause of poor design but rather because of 
changes in the functional requirements of 


modern curriculums and modern teaching 
methods. 
First there was the socialized recitation 


which seemed to make movable seats neces- 
sary. Then came increasing demands for more 
flexible arrangements to provide better light 
and sanitation. New teaching devices and 
new subjects, such as art, music, dramatics, 
and homemaking tended to make any fixed 
furniture obsolete. The specifying of linoleum 
for classroom floors probably contributed more 
to the demand for movable furniture than 
most people realize. 

Some manufacturers may consider complete 
agreement with Dr. Rogers a heresy, but there 
are some who know that beyond certain funda- 
mentals such as height of desk and seat, 
“refinements” are superfluous so far as the 


‘Sales Manager of the Peabody Seating Company, North 


Manchester, Ind 


The Board of Education at Huntsville, Texas, in Session. 


correction or prevention of bad posture are 
concerned. 

There are, on the other hand, definite values 
to be found in the new and modern designs. 
Some such values must be considered in the 
“matter of comfort and ease —if we want 
children to do their best.” 

Careful attention to the color and quality 
of finish by manufacturers, the National 
School Supplies and Equipment Association, 
educators, and the U. S. Bureau of Standards 


produced beautiful durable finishes  with- 
out glare. 
Rounding of corners and edges in wood 


furniture and in die-formed steel has con- 
tributed much to the safety of our schools, 
to say nothing of the aesthetic values which 
undoubtedly carry over into a greater appre- 
ciation of the good and beautiful in the 
everyday environment. Cleanliness, too, may 
well result from easier cleaning. 

Stability and strength are taken for granted 
whenever furnishings and equipment are pur- 
chased from responsible manufacturers whose 
reputations for quality merchandise are too 
well known to require exhaustive and expen- 
sive tests to determine the basic qualities 
necessary for long satisfactory service. 

Refinements, on the other hand, are quite 
largely the result of demands and the ability 
of forward-looking manufacturers to anticipate 
such demands. For example, cushioned floor 
glides add little to the cost, yet their value 
in reducing noise and upkeep of both furniture 
and floors is unquestionable. 

Adjustable features to meet more closely 
individual needs must be readily accessible, 
quiet in operation, and easy to use. Expe- 
rienced manufacturers with adequate facilities 
for producing as well as for testing the effi- 
ciency of such devices can be relied upon to 
produce the best in adjustable desks and 
chairs 
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Beyond these values which are regularly 
built into the best school furniture are certain 
other values to be derived from special designs 
to meet the needs of the abnormal. Special 
designs too have been made to provide more 
efficient instruction in science, art, and 
commerce. 

Of course, further developments at this 
time will be limited because of the demands 
upon manufacturers for war production, but 
it may be safely assumed that the leading 
manufacturers are giving serious consideration 
not only to the development of new designs 
and materials for use after the war is over 
but to the marked changes already in evidence 
in methods and subject matter. 

Who can realize what the demands will be 
from an air-minded, vocational-minded, scien- 
tific-minded populace when once more all 
efforts are directed toward better living in 
a world at peace? 

ee eee 

SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS IN CLEVELAND 

The annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Public School Business Officials will be 
held in Cleveland, October 5-8. The headquarters 
will be in the Hotel Statler 

A fine program has been arranged, which will 
take up a number of important subjects. The 
speakers will discuss such topics as “The Busi- 
ness Official’s Responsibility in the Emergency”: 
“Office of Production Administration Policies and 
Objectives”; ‘Educational Leadership in _ the 
Emergency”; “Problems of Finance and Revenue 
Arising From the Emergency”; “Practical Meas- 


ures of Building Protection’; “Problems of 
Reimbursement on Defense Training Programs”: 
“Salary Schedules and Cost-of-Living Adjust- 
ments”; “Economy Through Materials and 
Methods”; “Maintenance Policies During War- 
time”; “Problems of Repair and Replacements.” 


Mr. James F. Brown, director of the Cleve- 
land schools, is chairman of the local com- 
mittee on arrangements 

— and 
SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION COUNCIL 

The executive committee of the National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction has ordered 
that the 1942 meeting be held at the Hotel 
Cleveland, in Cleveland, Ohio, October 8-10 
Mr. N. E. Viles, Jefferson City, Mo., is prepar- 
ing the program 


—_, 





Left to right: Dr. Ray Black; Roy Goolsby; George 


Kearse; H. R. Brentzel; M. R. Ball, president; B. P. Wilson; J. W. Smith; R. H. Moore, business manager; 


R. M. Hawkins, superintendent. 
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FOUR CLEANERS IN ONE BARREL 


When the barrel was full it con- 
tained an all-around, low-cost, free- 
rinsing cleanser — able to handle 
the four major cleaning and wash- 
ing operations in your building. 


l. Wyandotte Detergent makes 
painted surfaces come clean. A 
regular use of it keeps wails and 
ceilings bright and fresh, length- 
ens the time between paintings. 


2. Wyandotte Detergent is un- 


excelled for mopping or scrub- 


bing floors. A little goes a long 
way to keep the floors spick and 
span but not slippery. 100 square 
feet can be cleaned for a year at a 
material cost of less than $1. 


3. Wyandotte Detergent is safe 
as well as efficient. It does not 
harm porcelain enamel surfaces. 
Quickly, easily, economically it 
will clean the washbowls in your 
building. (230 very dirty wash- 
bowls can be cleaned for only 7c!) 





WYANDOTTE, 


1. Wyandotte Detergent has 
special value as a _ poultice on 
stained marble, It draws the stains 
right out. Low in cost. Easy to 
use. Ask for full directions, 


Your Wyandotte Service Repre- 
sentative will be glad to show you 
how this one cleaner can solve 
most of your maintenance clean- 


ine needs. 


SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


THE J. B. FORD SALES CO. 


MICHIGAN 
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School Law 


School-District Government 


In the state of Alabama a county board of 
education is a “quasi corporation,’ a govern- 
mental agency, created by law and endowed with 
certain rights and powers which are clearly 
defined, and being a creature of statute can 
exercise only those powers which are expressly 
conferred on it or necessarily incident thereto. 
Hawkins v. State Board of Adjustment of 
Alabama, 7 Southern reporter 2d 773, reversed 
7 Southern reporter 2d 775. 


School-District Property 


School boards in California are liable as such 
in the name of the school district for judgments 
against the district for injury to persons or 
property, and may insure against liability for 
damages. Calif. school code, § 2.990.— Brown v. 
City of Oakland, 124 Pacific reporter 2d 369, 
Calif. App. : 

The mere awarding of a school contract to the 
lowest bidder does not amount to a binding 
contract until executed and delivered by the 
president and secretary in conformity with the 
school board’s action. — Commonwealth ex rel. 
Ricapito v. School Dist. of City of Bethlehem, 
25 Atlantic reporter 2d 786, Pa. Super. 

School authorities in California have the duty 
to enforce or cause to be enforced regulations 
for the supervision of pupils on the school 
grounds, — Brown v. City of Oakland, 124 Pacific 
reporter 2d 369, Calif. App 

Shopwork with the use of machinery by stu- 
dents in a vocational school is an “educational 
activity and interest” within the New York 
statute imposing the duty on a board of education 
to purchase and furnish such equipment and 
supplies as may be necessary for the proper and 
efficient management of the educational activities 
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budget. 


Colonial Board Co. 
Consolidated Paper Co. . 
The Davey Company . 


and interests under its management and control. 
N. Y. Education Law, § 868, subd. 4.— Edkins 
v. Board of Education of City of New York, 
41 Northeastern reporter 2d 75, 287 N. Y. 505, 
reversing 26 N.Y.S. 2d 996, 261 App. Div. 1096, 
motion granted 28 N.Y.S. 2d 741, 262 App. 
Div. 849 
School-District Debt 

Where claims against an Oklahoma school 
district, which were sued upon were in excess 
of the appropriation shown to have been made 
for the fiscal year, the invalidity of the claims 
was prima facie established in view of the statute 
62 O. S. 1941, §479.— Roland Union Graded 
School Dist. No. 1 of Sequoyah County v. 
Thompson, 124 Pacific reporter 2d 400, Okla 


Teachers 

A school-building contract in Pennsylvania 
comes within the statute authorizing the pres- 
ident and the secretary to execute contracts when 
directed by the board, but contracts with profes- 
sional employees are governed by the statute 
describing the form of contract and providing 
that it shall be executed if in accordance with 
the action of the board strictly complying with 
the statute. 24 P. S., §§ 252, 1126. Common- 
wealth ex rel. Ricapito v. School Dist. of City 
of Bethlehem, 25 Atlantic reporter 2d 786, Pa 
Super. 

For a teacher’s or a professional employee’s 
contract to be valid and enforceable, the appoint 
ment must be made and the salary fixed by an 
affirmative vote of a majority of the board of 
school directors, duly recorded, and the contract 
must be duly signed by the teacher and executed 
by the president and the secretary, in strict com- 
pliance with the action taken by the board and 
statutory provisions. 24 P. S., §§ 252, 1126.- 
Commonwealth ex rel. Ricapito v. School Dist 
of City of Bethlehem, 25 Atlantic reporter 2d 
786, Pa. Super. 

The evidence warranted a 
for persistent negligence in 


dismissal 
arrival at 


teacher's 
time of 


. Manchester, Conn. 
Monroe, Mich. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE RIGHT IDEA 


Efficient operation is the order of the day. It is 
your responsibility to get the maximum service 


out of every dollar allowed you for your book 


Specify Binders Board for all the books you 
buy. This tough, dense, single-ply board adds 
greater durability to book bindings than any 
other board that can be used. Include this clause 


in all your book orders: 


“Books to be bound in BINDERS BOARD made 
according to U. S. Commercial Standard CS-50-34.” 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS 


Fandango Mills... . . Milburn, N. J 
FibreboardProductsinc.,SanFrancisco,Cal. 


Shryock Brothers . . . Philadelphia, Pa 


CAROLINE L. LLOYD, INC. 
280 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOOKS BOUND IN BINDERS BOARD ARE BOUND TO LAST 


school in the morning and in not furnishing the 
county school superintendent with a copy of the 


daily program for his approval. 24 P. S., § 1126 
(a). — Spruce Hill Tp. School Dist. v. Bryner, 


25 Atlantic reporter 2d 745, Pa. Super 

At a hearing before a Pennsylvania township 
school board, on dismissal charges against a 
teacher, the board was not required to refute the 
teacher’s unsupported charge that the board 
members were so biased that the only result 
would be an unfair, incomplete, or warped con- 
clusion. 24 P. S., $1126 (f).—<Spruce Hill Tp 
School Dist. v. Bryner, 25 Atlantic reporter 2nd 
745, Pa. Super. 

The purpose of a hearing before a_ school 
board before disniissal of a teacher is to protect 
the teacher from arbitrary discrimination by 
being subjected to unfounded or inadequate 
charges, and the provision for a hearing and the 
procedure to be followed relate to those cases 
where charges have been preferred against a 
professional employee, and such charges are 
limited to those specified by statute. 24 P. S., 
§1126.— Miller v. Stoudnour, 26 Atlantic 
reporter 2d 113, Pa. Super. 

Departments may not be abolished to circum- 
vent the provisions of the Teacher’s Tenure Act 
and to accomplish the dismissal of a teacher 
for political or arbitrary reasons by unlawful 
subterfuge. 24 P. S., $1126 et seq Miller v. 
Stoudnour, 26 Atlantic reporter 2d 113, Pa. 
Super. 

In an action to recover on a_ school-district 
warrant, an allegation that the warrant was 
issued in all respects according to law and within 
the approved estimate approved by the excise 
board, was sufficient as against a general de- 
murrer, based on the ground that the petition 
elsewhere alleged that the school board had made 
no provisions for and had no funds available by 
which the board might pay the warrant. — School 
Dist. No. 44 of Ellis County v. Board of Com- 
missioners of Ellis County ex rel. Mann, 120 
Pacific reporter 2d 975, Okla 
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School Administration News 


MILWAUKEE CONDUCTS FIRST SCHOOL FOR 


ENGINEER-JANITORS 
Milwaukee's first in-service training and 
defense school for engineer-janitors, held from 


> 


June 22 to June 26, inclusive, was pronounced 
a success by the participants, according to Myron 


L. Hineline, supervising engineer-janitor who 
arranged the course for the board of school 
directors. About 130 men attended the sessions. 


The purpose of the short course, as conceived 
by Hineline, was to stimulate the interest of 
engineer-janitors in their work, and to give them 
information which would encourage more effi- 
ciency and economy in the care and operation 
of the school plant. 

Because of the present war emergency, two 
morning sessions of the course were devoted 
to air-raid precautions and problems. Assistant 
Fire Chief E. E. Wischer, director of the Bureau 
of Instruction and Training of the Milwaukee 
Fire Department, and several firemen were the 
instructors 

The construction of all types of bombs and 
the methods of handling them were outlined in 
these sessions. To emphasize the importance of 
this aspect of the course, Walter Rilling, secre- 
tary business manager, in his talk on the opening 
day of the in-training school, said, “It is far 
better to have been prepared for an air raid 
and not have it happen, than not to have been 
prepared and be bombed.” 


Advised of their importance in the Civilian 
Defense setup by the firemen, the engineer 
janitors were instructed in what to do in 
Surprise air raids. The different types of fire 


extinguishers were demonstrated and their partic- 
ular uses, care, and maintenance were illustrated 

R. G. Johansen, president of the Hays institute 
of Combustion of Chicago, conducted the last 


SHELDON manufactures a complete line of science lab- 
oratory, home economics, art and vocational furniture. 
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two day classes on “Fuels and Combustion.” 
An experienced lecturer and an author of a 
number of books on fuel and combustion, 
Johansen surveyed the entire subject from the 
time “The coal is mined until it is hauled away 
as ashes.” 

His method of instruction consisted of lectur- 
ing, showing slides, and movies, and giving 
practical demonstrations of the proper methods 
of operating a boiler plant so as to get the 
most value out of the fuel. The different types 
of boilers, stoker-fired boilers, and hand-fired 
boilers, were discussed during the course of 
the classes. 

The actual boiler-room demonstrations illus- 
trated the proper methods of firing, taking care 
of equipment, and cleaning the boilers and boiler 


room. Tests of the flu gases and the way of 
getting the highest CO, possible were also 
demonstrated. 


The engineer-janitors attending the in-service 
school were asked by John F. Westphal, president 
of the school board, to make suggestions for the 
part of their work they would like to have 
covered in the training school next year. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


4 Amherst, Ohio. During the next school year 
library work will be emphasized. A new teacher, 
trained in library science, has been employed to 
direct this work 

The mathematics course has been revised to 
make the work more practical, a course in pre 
flight aeronautics has been added, and consider- 
able emphasis will be given to work in physics 
The metal-shop courses have attracted a number 
of students, and the aeronautics course is gain 
ing in popularity. 


During the school year 1941-42 the public 
evening school attracted a large enrollment 
Courses were offered in citizenship, Spanish, 


mathematics, chemistry, and cooking. Practically 
all of the teachers took the course in first aid, 
conducted by the Red Cross 


To be assured delivery of new equipment. 
immediate action should not be delayed. 
Formulate preliminary plans, budget esti- 
mates and specifications NOW and place 
your order IMMEDIATELY. 


Sheldon Engineers will help you plan your 
laboratory and select the equipment which 
will efficiently and economically meet your 
requirements, 


Write today— ask our engineeer to call. 


717 NIMS STREET 
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LABORATORY 
FURNITURE 


Plan Now 
Build Now! 






cu. SHELDON « co. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 








4 The school program in the Farmington High 


School, at Unionville, Conn., has been enlarged 
in scope, to provide courses in meterology, 
navigation, and aviation. The industrial-arts pro- 
gram and physical education instruction have 
been increased from two to four hours, and 
the sophomore and junior industrial-arts pro- 
gram has added a number of prevocational 
courses. 

¢ Cranston, R. I. Nine school buildings have 
been made available for summer courses in reli- 
gion. The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


has been granted an additional building for 
classes. 

# Delta, Colo. The board of education has 
revised the educational program to permit a 
redirection of emphasis to the implications of 
the air age for school children. The revised 
program will cover all branches of the cur- 


riculum, including reading, mathematics, science, 
art, crafts, literature, and geography. In the 
senior high school a new course in Elementary 
Aeronautics will be offered. 

In addition to these offerings, provision has 
been made for new courses in physical education, 
health, industrial and home arts. In the high 
school, two full years of physical education are 
required for a diploma, and the subject has been 
made compulsory for sophomore and junior 
classes. An additional unit of industrial arts and 
household arts will be offered next fall. Each 
girl student will be required to take one or more 
units in home arts during the year. 

¢ The Indiana State Department of Education 
at Indianapolis has conducted a survey to 
determine the number of children with serious 
hearing defects. The survey has revealed that 7 
per cent of the school children have defects 
serious enough to demand that remedial meas- 
ures be started 

@ Walsenburg, Colo. The school board is 
sponsoring summer vocational courses for high 
school students and adults. Mathematics and 
other attractive subjects are being offered in 
double periods for high school students 
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LOOK AHEAD! 


Choose the floor finish 
that gives longer wear 


Shortages affecting 
short-lived surface finishes 


ARE IMMINENT! 


FROM the Far East come many of the 
ingredients used in floor finishes. 

War has halted the supply of these 
raw materials with the result that 
inferior substitutes will soon have 
to be used. That means poorer wear- 
ing qualities and more frequent re- 
finishing—especially from short-lived 
surface Finishes. 

Obviously, now is the time to ap- 
ply the finish that has a/ways given 
longer wear . . . Seal-O-San finish. 

For Seal-O-San is made especially 
for heavy duty floors. As the pene- 





trating liquid seals the cells, it rein- 
forces the surface fibres to withstand 
rough abuse. Actually, a Seal-O-San 
finish becomes part of the wood 
. . - leaves no surface film to chip 
or crack. 

Mop-applied, Seal-O-San is also 
economically maintained. Seldom is 
scrubbing required. 

For the critical days ahead, when 
extra economy and wearability will 
be needed, put your trust in a prov- 
en Jonger-wearing finish. Apply a 
Penetrating Seal-O-San finish—now! 


P-E-N-E-T-R-A-T-I-N-G 


CFAT-1-SAN THE HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


PERFECT SEAL AND FINISH FOR WOOD FLOORS 


4 Danielson, Conn. The major sports schedule 
has been discontinued for the next year. It will 
be replaced by an extensive intramural program, 
to be set up prior to the opening of the school 
year. 

4 Philadelphia, Pa. The board of education 
has approved a four-point war program for the 
next school year, to include (1) a summer 
recreation program for adults and youth, (2) 
scholarships to Temple University for deserving 
high school students, (3) citizenship classes for 
aliens, and (4) special courses in mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry for prospective members 
of the armed forces or war-production workers 


PROGRESS MADE IN RANGER SCHOOLS 


The board of trustees of the Ranger city 
schools, at Ranger, Tex., has during the past 
year changed a number of its policies and has 
sought to adjust the instructional program to 
the student in place of adjusting the student 
to the program. The procedure, according to 
Dr. G. C. Boswell, president of the board, is 
meeting with excellent success 





MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY 





The trustees, at a recent meeting, adopted a 
resolution which provides that any student who 
has remained in high school for five consecutive 
years and has taken as many as four subjects 
each semester of the five years, will be given a 
high school diploma, even though he has failed 
in several subjects and has not earned 16 
accredited units. The diploma indicates clearly 
that the student is not eligible to admission to 
college. During the past spring two _ such 
diplomas were given to students, and each of 
these young men is now earning wages some- 
what larger than the salary of the high school 
principal. 

The Ranger Junior College has enjoyed a 
substantial increase in enrollment during the 
past two years. The board of trustees has pur- 
chased new equipment for a first-class business 
college course, to be sponsored and operated 
by the Junior College. Under the plan, any 
student may obtain college credit, and at the 
same time may pursue courses in the vocational 
and terminal fields sufficient for graduation from 
the Junior College, and may also receive a 
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certificate from the business college. The business 
college has installed the latest devices and 48 
typewriters are available to the students. Business 
law and other vocational and terminal courses 
are being offered for another year 

The Ranger Junior College is a part of the 
Ranger public school system, which comprises 
a high school, three elementary white schools, 
and one colored elementary school. 


ASKED TO COOPERATE FOR BUS CONSERVATION 

School authorities who are engaged in the 
transportation of pupils by bus have been asked 
to cooperate with OPA, WPB, and ODT in 
conserving bus equipment. It has been urged: 
(1) that unessential mileage and services be 
eliminated, (2) that children living within two 
miles of school be urged to walk, and (3) that 
improved maintenance programs be established, 

A second and most important undertaking in 
industrial areas has been the request that school 
buses transport both children and war workers 
on a staggered program. Several districts which 
have no shortage of buses and which can release 
buses, have been urged to make their spare 
vehicles available to school districts or in in- 
dustrial areas where buses are desperately needed, 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES IN PASADENA 

During the war emergency Supt. John Sexson, 
of the Pasadena, Calif., schools has ordered the 
following four types of student activities to be 
undertaken: 

1. To produce goods or to 
needed for war purposes 

2. To salvage needed materials under properly 
approved procedures. 

3. To participate in activities designed to raise 
funds to finance the war. 

4. To organize as student bodies to encourage 
prudent consumption, safeguard health and 
physical efficiency, protect life and property, and 
assist in maintaining morale and in other activ- 
ities of similar character designated as essential 
war activities. 

The Pasadena schools 
different committees to 
services of the schools 


render services 


have developed four 
carry on the defense 


A COUNTY TRAINING PROGRAM FOR WAR 
INDUSTRIES 


The board of education of Monongalia County, 
W. Va., with headquarters in Morgantown, is 
sponsoring a program of vocational training for 
the war industries. In establishing this program, 
each member of the board has felt a keen sense 
of responsibility in making the schools of 
Monongalia County attain the maximum of use- 
fulness and service in the vital efforts of war 
preparation. The board is cooperating especially 
in pre-employment, refresher, and supplementary 
training. Such subjects as oxyacetylene welding, 
machine-tool operation, and other wartime sub- 
jects are being offered. For out-of-school youth 
and CCC youth, training is being given in metal- 
work, woodwork, auto mechanics, and elemen- 
tary electricity. Special training is also being 
offered to NYA youth 

The city of Morgantown has been selected as 
one of five centers of the U. S. Signal Corps for 


the training of civilian technicians in radio 
repair and maintenance. 
Under the direction of Mr. Floyd B. Cox, 


director of vocational education, the board has 
taken steps toward the establishment of a trade 
and industrial program in the Morgantown high 
school After three months’ operation, the 
machine shop has assisted the war training pro- 
gram by producing numerous small tools and 
various kinds of precision gauges. The products 
of these classes go to the various ordnance works 

The war training work in Monongalia County 
is under the supervision of Mr. Charles R 





Tennant, who has pioneered formerly in art 
pottery and commercial clay work 
_ oe —— 

The New York Teachers’ Association has 


canceled all of its 10 joint meetings, planned 
originally for October and November. The 
gasoline shortage and other transportation diffi- 
culties have led to the decision of the officers 
to put off all meetings until conditions permit 
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business OR ae TE AOI tO AAR 
—< = New Books 


3usiness 

courses “eee 
of the Emergent Conceptions of the School Administrator's 
mM prises Task 

schools By Harold Benjamin. Cloth, 26 pages. Price, $1. Stan 


ford University Press, Stanford University, Calif 
This lecture strongly suggests the necessity of greater 





VATION community cooperation and closer service to the com- 
: munity on the part of democratically organized schools 
in the administered under the executive direction of a demo- 
n asked cratically working superintendent of schools 
IDT in , ' 
urged: Manual for Analyzing and Selecting Textbooks 
‘ices be By John Addison Clement, Ph.D. Cloth, 119 pages 
hin two | Price, $2. The Garrard Press, Champaign, Il 
' The writer points out that school textbooks very often 
44 that have been selected and adopted with the indefinite hope 
ablished. that possibly some time after they have been in use 
iking in they will be analyzed and evaluated by competent admin- 
t school istrators and teachers 
workers Accordingly it is suggested that wherever possible, an 
s which analysis of books should precede evaluation and that 
1 release before texts are selected or adopted in schools, they 
> should be both analyzed and evaluated 
ir spare | This book is designed as an aid in the analysis, 
In in- f appraisal, and selection of textbooks. Chapters II and III 
needed. characterize common items for use in analyzing and 
appraising textbooks in general. In Chapter IV an out- 

A line for analzing and appraising textbooks is given 
Sexson. Chapters V and VI present differentiated outlines for 
ered the analyzing and appraising textbooks in particular fields, 


including English, Latin, French, history, civics, biology, e e 2 
es to be chemistry and physics, algebra, geometry, household arts aintaining roper C assroom 
for girls, industrial arts for boys, commercial work, agri- 
services culture, music, and health and physical education 
Outlines and score sheets like those presented unques- ° ene ° ° e 
properly tionably constitute the best present means for analyzing if on itions is vita y important 
; and appraising textbooks. The outlines are in the root 
subjective in nature and future research will unquestion- 


to raise ee : . 
ably develop more objective forms of analysis. Those The . ’ _s 3 : : a - = ae 
Tees ait te oteation of tanbedhs Ul tad Ge The Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator solves the School Authorities’ vital 
ae present type of score sheets and outlines of great help problem of maintaining desired classroom air conditions. 
Ith and in doing their job well 
“rtv. and Due to the great amount of solar and body heat in an occupied school- 
er actles fl The Country School | Bf y ccupied school 
essential | By Iman Elsie Schatzmann. Cloth, xvi-233 pages room, cooling is the problem which must be solved during 75% of the 
‘ Price, $1.50. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, III. aii — -} | 1. / Tl » He 7 ‘ : p . . 
a i atin efuanee dethes in Gis tak te average school day. The Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator not only provides 
ved four country schools and the rural educational programs of hec , : : 
; unt} a 1 ations ’ the correct temperature by heating the air when needed —b $0 CO 2 
defense Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, Iceland, England, and ; : P ) 8 : . — ut also cools the 
Italy. The final half of the book is devoted to the rural air when required, through the controlled in- 
' educational system of the United States we , i 
2 WAR i The book makes rather evident that while the Euro- troduction of cooler, outdoor air. 


pean countries have developed clear-cut policies for the 


development of a distinctly rural culture and for the Herman Nelson's exclusive Draw-Through 


ounty, realization of their national aims, the American schools design assures unusually quiet operation at full 

town, is | have floundered and do not at this time have a _ well- if nee . é 3 

ining for | considered series of objectives which will meet ail the Capacity. This unit also maintains proper air 

program, personal: and social interests of rural people and which conditions witho rerheating lrafts. B 

een sense | will develop a balanced rural culture with high social . : 10ut Overheating Or drafts. Be- 
; as well as economic and spiritual values 


hools of cause of its greater economy and increased 





n of use- | Practical Mathematics efficiency, the Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator 
; ol war | By Henrietta D. Antoville, Catherine M. Trube, and , : ; Herman Nelson 
especially William Jansen. Book I, 337 pages: Book II, 342 pages is selected in preference to all others. Unit Ventilator 
lementary ' Book III. 336 pages: Book IV, 336 pages. Price, $1.04 
welding, | each. Noble & Noble, New York, N. Y 

These four texts offer a comprehensive mathematics 


time sub- ; . 
ol vouth | course of the practical social type for grades seven, eight MAN ELSON ORPORA TION 
in metal- : and nine. Slow pupils may require four years to complete 

—_ the course at the end of the tenth grade. Each book has MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


elemen- been divided into 18 weekly units of work, -involving a Manufacturers of Quality Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Products 
Iso being human-interest introduction to the topic, complete ex- ‘i 


planations of the principles involved, a broad and inclusive Teacher Tenure: Its Status Critically Appraised preparation of standardized supplies lists. It urges per- 
elected as collection of examples, and finally a series of tests in Paper, 39 pages. Price, 25 cents. Published by the formance tests, accurate accounting, and the maintenance 
Corps for volving both the use of fundamentals and of the material National Education Association. Washington. D. C of perpetual inventories. It is a valuable contribution to 
in radio ye Pape , , This bulletin shows the types of state laws now in practical city, county, and state school administration 
se [tet hema scaene of the wa ms ben fully sect ‘which cnt the duration of cnc between Aor the War — Pll Employment 
B. Cox, ond ae eal : pret weg ‘ teachers and boards of education. A significant graph By Alvin H. Hansen. Paper, 19 pages. National Re- 
hoatd has sontted ¢ va r~ rage and algebra - introduced In shows the proportion of teachers without protection sources Planning Board, Washington, D. C 
f a trade 7 ae acne i omy doe — Se The South American Handbook This, the second in a series on problems and planning 
own high A onlongatinee g . Nineteenth Edition, 1942 Cloth 676 pages Price, $1 in the postwar period offers a positive program of post- 
tion, the The H. W Wilson Company, New York, N. ¥ war economic expansion and full employment. It seeks to 
oe ; tadieneratt _ This is the 1942 edition of the most wisely used, com provide a positive governmental program looking toward 
ining pro . . es as plete, and accurate guide to Central and South America full employment which will invigorate private enterprise. 
tools and md : hes —_ basen ion — Price, $2.75. The and to the republics and cities “south of the border Annual Financ'al Statement 
products a ot a Milwaukee, Wis It will be of increasing importance to American schools Prepared by A. Hodges, chief accountant and statis- 
aoe weal reachers of handicraft who are seeking problems and as the policy of education for hemispheric solidarity tician. Paper, 44 pages. Published by the Board of Edu- 
| . projects of major boy interest will find this book valuable, progresses ati ’ 
ia County particularly at this time when many ¢ommon industrial ore cation of Tesente, Cnt } 
harles R ates ecw Gifieu os mentite nace Veilisies PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED — SCHOOL EXECUTIVES The report is divided into four main sections, including 
ly in art authentic Indian designs, the present book suggests a School Supply Management in Florida (1) revenue and expenditures. (2) unit costs (3) sundry 
gent variety of articles Which bers will be eaxiews te A handbook, paper, 65 pages. State Department of general statistics, and (4) balance sheets Each report 
oo ) é _ ; I ‘ Education. Tallahassee. Fla is accompanied with explanatory notes which assist the 
a and which can be made by girls as well as boys This handbook for school district trustees, superin board in dealing with future financial problems 
ation has These include such popular articles as Indian belts tendents, and school purchasing agents, outlines specifi War Damage Insurance 
planned age eggs bags, spears, rustic furniture, traps, and policies and procedures in budgeting for supply pur Regulations, Rules and Rates. Paper, 15 pages. War 
ber The shields Fanny and interesting Indian articles - chases; writing specifications, taking bids, and placing Damage Corp Washington, D. C 
ition diffi- . io. & an packsaddiles, clothing etc contracts; receiving, storing, and distributing supplies Contains the regulations, rules, and rates for war 
8 nelle is completely illustrated and directions for testing for quality; accounting and reporting. The book damage insurance policies and an explanation of the 
he sor | making are adequate for any boy recommends the standardization of specifications and the types of insurance which are available under the plan 
perm 
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For VICTORY— Save 
on Equipment NOW! 


The Automatic Pencil Sharpener 
Co. is producing Ammunition in 
increasing quantities. 


You can help by keeping YOUR 





DIV. of SPENGLER- 
LOOMIS MFG. CO. 








. * 
* 
he 


contributes to 


WMtomatic the war effort | 


sharpeners oiled and clean! A 
drop of oil on main bearings and 
cutter gears helps step wear. 
Do this frequently. Keep shav- 
ings receptacle empty to avoid 
clogging of working parts. 


Many small economies can win 
the war! 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











addresses on Thursday, July 2, before a ‘‘Working for 
WAR CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL Victory” assembly. Walter D. Fuller, of Philadelphia, 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION publisher and chairman of the board, presented six points 


. . — of a program of action. 
Denver Meeting Urges Education Be Maintained , 


A serious group of some 6000 American teachers met Presidential Address 

in Denver, June 27 to July 3, to discuss the implica- A plea that the schools help wholeheartedly in the 
tions for education of World War II, to recommend war effort of the United States, to make life as nearly 
practical plans for extending the wartime service of the normal as possible for younger pupils, and to urge upon 
schools, and to urge ways and means of safeguarding high school pupils their responsibilities were high spots 
the professional and economic status of the profession in the address of President Myrtle Hooper Dahl, of 
As in the 1917 and 1918 conventions World War I, the Minneapolis 

organized teachers did not waste much time in flag Federal aid to education was again a major topic of 
waving but devoted themselves to rather practical discussion and some optimistic educational leaders even 
speeches on the development of morale, on factual expressed the hope that the present year’s bill which 
recitals of conditions in Europe and Asia, on safe- has been voted out of committee in the Senate will 
guarding and promoting the welfare of children, on be passed before the end of August. Said Secretary 
health and dietary problems, on major war-education Willard Givens 

policies, on national teaching personnel maintenance, on “The financing of education must no longer be con 
cooperation of industry and education, and on federal aid. sidered as wholly the responsibility of the States and 


local communities. The Federal Government must share 


Immediately preceding the convention proper industrial in this task if the public schools are to do their part 

leaders representing the National Association of Manu- in helping to win the — and in safeguarding and 
facturers and educators speaking for the N. E. A.’s perpetuating our democracy. 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy Through 
Education, discussed the interrelated problems of the 
schools and of business and recommended policies which 
must be furthered if the next generation is to be spir- 
itually, civically, and occupationally prepared to live 
in the new postwar democracy. Said Howard Coonley 
New York, an officer of the N.A.M., in discussing the 
mutual interests of schools and of businessmen 

“We of industry, in the unprecedented productive 
effort required for the national defense and worldwide 
war participation, have turned to the facilities of the 
schools for much of the preliminary training of new 
workers.”’ 

The need of greater efficiency in all education and 
of more attention to the importance of the schools were 
pointed out by Dr. Alonzo G. Myers, of New York 
University: 

“You probably know that in the last war education 
was neglected, with the result that we came out of 
that war with a demoralized educational establishment 

“Thousands of incompetent teachers were employed 
many of whom, I regret to say, are still with us. It 
does not require much argument with you gentlemen to 
convince you that the quality of the teaching personnel SUPERINTENDENT A. C. FLORA, 
is the most important factor in determining the quality Columbie, $. C. 


of the educational program ' 
The need for cooperation was repeated in a series of President, N. E. A., 1942-1943 


Industrial Leaders and Teachers Confer 





Not so favorable was the layman’s view of Governor 
Payne Ratner, of Kansas, who on July 2, urged that 
the educators reject any federal aid given by scheming 
politicians and tied up with galling chains of federal 


control 
We have discovered the “iron hand in the velvet 
glove’’ in such matters as federal aid to highways, social 


welfare, and the employment program. In almost every 
instance involving federal aid, we have found insistence 
upon federal control 

That sort of federal aid to our schools would sound 
the death knell of democracy in America 


Teacher Placement 


The convention listened sympathetically to the descrip 
tion by Dr. Alonzo F. Myers, chairman of the Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy Through Educa- 
tion, of a nationwide plan for registering unemployed 
teachers and cooperating in their placement. The proposed 
bureau or agency, with headquarters at Washington, would 
seek to relieve the expected shortage of from 30,000 to 
50,000 teachers by taking instructors from cities where 
there is a drop in population and placing them in other 
cities and rural districts where the shortages are 
developing 

United States Commissioner of Education John W 
Studebaker, in an impassioned plea, requested that im- 
mediate steps be taken to regain “Our Lost Legions’ and 
to educate these thousands of adults who are still 
illiterate. Among the lost legions are 4,200,000 white- 
born persons 25 years and over, 3,200,000 foreign-born 
adults, and 2,700,000 Negroes. “No matter how low the 
illiteracy rate in any section,’’ said Dr. Studebaker 
we cannot overlook the challenging fact that there are 
three times as many functional illiterates as _ college 
graduates 

The following officers were elected for the year 1942-43 
President 4. C. Flora, superintendent of schools 
Columbia, S. C.; vice-president, B. C. B. Tighe, Fargo 
N. Da.; treasurer, B. F. Stanton, Alliance, Ohio, re-elected 

The convention in 1943 will be held in Indian 
apolis, Ind 


DR. HILL HEADS PITTSBURGH SCHOOLS 


Dr. Henry H. Hill, for ten years superintendent of 
schools at Lexington, Ky., and recently executive dean 
of the University of Kentucky, has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at Pittsburgh, Pa 
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WAR on WASTE! 


In Times of Plenty Prepare 
for Days of Scarcity 


AMERICA IS THE . .. probably because we have always lived in a land of plenty. Even 
MOST WASTEFUL 


now, in spite of our resources being used in the war effort, it is still 
NATION ON EARTH a land of plenty of many things. But, the things that are plentiful 
today may be scarce tomorrow so we should conserve everything that we have. 







ARE YOUR DOLLARS There have been, and probably still are, thousands of floor main- 
BEING SABOTAGED? tenance dollars being wasted every day. Not malicious waste especial- 
ly but waste through ignorance of proper use of materials. Take 

cleaning methods for example: it isn’t always true that, “the more you use the better 

results you get.’’ Nor, it is true that the “cheapest product” is the most economical. 

The wrong cleaning product can shorten the life of a floor. Effective and economical 

cleaning with a product such as Briten-All requires just the proper amount. In many 

cases just a little Briten-All will do a far better job. Proper cleaning procedure is just 

as important, too. It would be wise to check right now to see if your maintenance 


men are getting the best results without waste. DON’T LET THEM WASTE YOUR 
CLEANING DOLLARS. 


















HERE’S IMPORTANT While you are checking with your maintenance men on the amount 
WASTE-SAVING of cleaner they are using also ask about the amount of wax. Like 
INFORMATION your cleaning product, it isn’t always true that, “the more you use 
the better results you get.” Thin coats of wax, properly applied, 

may get better results than a lot of wax piled on. The main thing to remember in the 

waxing of your floors is not to set up a rigid rule such as, “this floor must be waxed 

at a specified time.’’ Some sections of the floor may not require waxing that often. 

Study traffic conditions and watch the wear on various areas of the floor. In other 

words, see if good results cannot be obtained with less material. 











OLD FLOORS CAN This same conservation program should be followed in finishing 
BE SAVED your floors. New floors of all types, now more than ever before, 
should be protected with the proper kind of finish to insure long 

life. Old floors should not be neglected either. Many of them can be made to last for 

the duration by a good cleaning and possibly just one coat of seal. Investigate before 

arranging to use considerable quantities of material that now are becoming scarce. 







OUR PLEDGE — TO We of Vestal have pledged our patriotic support to the idea of “in 
WAR ON WASTE times of plenty prepare for days of scarcity.”” Every Vestal repre- 
sentative is pledged to help floor maintenance material users get 
results through proper methods. We are waging our own war on wasting of floor 
maintenance dollars. If you have an idea that some of your dollars are being wasted 
through excessive use of materials, or ignorance of proper maintenance methods, 

call in a Vestal man. 









VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. new‘vorx 
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Note how Kewaunee Standard Units are Assembled 


EQUIP YOUR LABORATORIES with 
KEWAUNEE MATCHED UNITS 


— and SAVE! 


Investigate the Kewaunee Cut-Cost Method of producing fine 
quality Laboratory Furniture. See how Kewaunee smart designs, 
using a minimum of critical materials, meet every need and 
give greater working efficiency and more uniform appearance. 
Quick Service is possible due to Kewaunee’s Unit Construction 
Method. Wood now available — Steel restricted for the duration. 


Write for the Kewaunee Catalog. 


Heuauice dg. Ce: 





C. G. Campbell, President 
5009 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, III. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 





School Board News 


SI aR ~~ RIES mI em 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL TRUSTEES WILL MEET 


Announcement has been made that the annual 
meeting of the California School Trustees Asso- 
ciation will be held at Long Beach, September 
24-26. The headquarters will be in the Hilton 
Hotel. 

The general theme of the convention will be 
“United We Stand.” The speakers will be chosen 
from those educators prominent in California, 
especially in the development of programs to 
aid in national defense, to promote school health 
programs, and to effect changes and adjustments 
to meet war conditions. 

Information concerning the meeting may be 
obtained from Mrs. I. E. Porter, at Bakersfield, 
Calif. 


THE HIBBING SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Dist. No. 27, at 
Hibbing, Minn., after a study “covering five 
months, has adopted a new policy for com- 
pensating teachers. 

The schedule, which becomes effective in 
September for the 1942-43 school year, provides 
for an increase of $10,000 in teachers’ salaries 
for the next year, $19,000 for the second year, 
$28,000 for the third year, $36,000 for the fourth 
year, and $43,000 for the fifth year 

The increments will be paid at the rate of $5 
per month and $47.50 per year. All increments 
will be based upon the recommendation of the 
superintendent, which in turn will be based 
upon satisfactory service and evidences of devel 
opment on the part of the teacher. No increases 
will be paid until the teacher has complied with 
the qualifications prescribed by the schedule and 
the rules of the board. The schedule is as follows 

Class I (2 years’ training beyond high school 
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or 60 semester hours of training) minimum 
salary, $1,200; maximum, $1,700 

Class II (3 years’ training beyond high school 
or 90 semester hours of training) minimum, 
$1,300; maximum, $1,900. 

Class III (4 years’ training beyond high school 
or 120 semester hours of training) minimum, 
$1,425; maximum, $2,200. 

Class IV (5 years’ training beyond high school 
or 150 semester hours of training)— minimum, 
$1,600; maximum, $2,600 

Class IV with master’s degree, minimum, $1, 
600, and maximum, $2,800. 

All married men teachers will receive an addi 
tional $200 per year beyond the maximum set 
for each class. 


NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL FINANCING 
TO BE SURVEYED 

Prof. George Drayton Strayer, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has been employed 
by the Rapp-Coudert legislative committee of 
New York State, to make an “impartial and 
complete analysis” of the financing and admin- 
istration of the public schools of the city of 
New York. 

The assignment of Dr. Strayer calls for an 
investigation of the administration and conduct 
of the public education system of the city 
Because of limited financial resources, he will, 
for the time being, devote his attention solely 
to financing and administration. The survey will 
probably be extended to other problems of the 
school system in the near future 

It is expected that work on the survey will 
begin early in August. The study will be scientifi 
cally conducted, and the Coudert committee will 
give Dr. Strayer a free hand in choosing his 
staff of investigators 


THE COST OF SCHOOL SERVICES IN 
PERU, ILLINOIS 
Mr. C. W. Martin, superintendent of schools 
at Peru, Ill, in his recent annual report, gives 
some interesting figures on the cost of school 
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““We’re glad 
HOLMES PROJECTORS 


were built so wel]—”’ 


That’s the usual comment of our many users 
in these times when all of our production is 
being utilized by the Government and we 
are unable to make deliveries of new equip- 
ment for commercial or private use. It is a 
source of satisfaction to both owners of 
Holmes Projectors and ourselves that they 
require so little attention and maintenance 
to keep them operating indefinitely. 


If at any time supplies or replacements are 
needed to keep Holmes machines running at 
maximum efficiency, such requests will re- 
ceive our earliest possible attention. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1812 ORCHARD STREET 


CHICAGO 
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services per day for each school child in 1941-42 
as compared with similar costs proposed for 
1942—43 

In a study of the services of education com 
pared with other essential services, Mr. Martin 
points out that a taxpayer with a home, in 
Dist. 124, Peru, assessed at $3,000, will pay 
about $161.10 taxes this year, of which $38.98 
will be spent for the public schools. If he has 
two children in school, he will pay $19.49 fo 
each child’s education for the year 1942. Reduced 
to a monthly figure, the owner of a home will 
pay $1.62% per month for the education of 
each of his children 

Data has been compiled to show that the cost 
of educating one child one day in the public 
schools is .873 cents, which includes admin 
istration, instruction, supplies, care of buildings, 
retirement of bonds, and miscellaneous expenses 
The largest item of cost is instruction which 
amounts to .383 cents 


CHICAGO SCHOOLS FINANCIALLY SECURE 


In his annual statement to the board, Mi: 
James B. McCahey, president of the Chicago 
board of education, recently made an interest- 
ing comment on the financial situation. When 
Mr. McCahey took office in 1933, financial chaos 
existed in the school system. He writes 

“The story of the financial chaos existing in 
the school system when this administration took 
charge in 1933 is well known. This school system 
was as close to being bankrupt as any organiza 
tion which ever closed its doors. As a matter of 
fact, there were some less optimistic people who 
at that time said it would be impossible to do 
anything except close the school doors. The 
board’s credit was worthless, construction of 
school buildings had ceased entirely, teachers and 
other employees had not been paid for months 

“To this board fell the task of putting the 
house in order. Its experiences are a matter of 
history. All concede that that task was well 
done. Its pay rolls are now met on time and 
have been since shortly after we took office. The 
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USE the PEABODY PLAN 


CUTS SEATING COSTS 
GIVES MORE Capacity 


Conserve 


aan 





space — increase room 


capacity —improve teaching effi- 
ciency — provide proper seating 
accommodations. The Peabody 
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SCARCITY OF BOOKS 


or 


SCARCITY OF DOLLARS? 


In either event you need 





broken _ seats, 


chairs. It’s 
plan that 


Peabody’s 
saves 


representative will gladly show you 
how all this can be done by re- 
finishing present seating, repairing 
rearranging seats, 
adding a few new movable seats, 
or possibly using tables and folding 
war-time 
seating — saves 
money — saves space — saves time. 
Write for Peabody Representative’s 
name and address. No obligation. 








MOVABLE STEEL DESK No. 260 


TEACHERS’ DESKS NOW AVAILABLE 


No need to worry about getting 
new teachers’ desks promptly. 
Peabody has a full line of desks 
ready for prompt delivery. Com- 





plete details and prices will be 
x H ld B k C rs sent on request, Write us today. 
4 O ef. OO ove WOOD FOLDING CHAIRS 
¥ $17.25 PER DOZEN 
The famous no-ti Yo. 7 - 
: To make your books, Now In Use, body Wood Foldiag Chair fo 
+ available for quick delivery. 
* Light in weight, strong, ex- 
ceptionally comfortable Price 
Pt last longer $17.25 per dozen, f.o.b. factory. 
+ Order direct from this ad for 
, . immediate shipment 
* Springfield, Massachusetts P.O. Box 1929 DESK 326 
hel PEABODY SEATING CO., Box 1, No. Manchester, Ind. 
b1—42 , . , , ‘ . , on . — . . 
on accumulation of unpaid bills which we in- ing school employees. The board also increased receiving salaries of less than $2,000 per year. 
herited, amounting to millions, have been paid. the number of sick-day leaves from six to eight The increases are retroactive to January 1. 
oon Current bills against the board’s educational The _ plan was presented by the teachers’ 4 Walsenburg, Colo. Salaries of teachers have 
ostin fund, playground fund, lunchroom fund, and association. ; a been increased in amounts ranging from 5 per 
- fe special funds are all paid to date. Bills against # Louisville, Ky. The school board has ap- cent in the higher brackets, to 11 per cent in 
pay the textbook fund and building fund are practi- proved the contracts of 1,450 teachers, embodying the lower brackets. The increases were given to 
38 OR cally on a current basis. The school year has the salary increment and elimination of pay meet the high cost of living and to stabilize the 
“on been restored to ten months. differentials between white and Negro teachers resistance to attraction afforded by the higher 
» tas “In spite of the restoration of all these board rhe agreements, provided for in the budget for salaries and wages in industrial fields. 
Ter activities and the expansion of many others the next year, also include for the first time ¢ Malden, Mass. The school board has raised 
will which we have shown, we find the total expendi- a tenure clause, calling for automatic re-election the minimum salary of teachers to $1,100 per 
» ef tures last year amounted to $50,808,000, while of all teachers who have been in service for one year. All janitors, engineers, and firemen were 
the expenditures of the previous administration year or more. The new schedules involve an given flat increases of $100. The present in- 
cost in charge of schools in 1931 amounted to $55,- added financial burden, but it is believed the creases for teachers are in addition to the 
ublic 562,000, a reduction in expenditures of $4, plan can be carried into effect without a tax- $100 increase in the maximum salary. 
wre 754,000. _ . = rate increase Me ; 4 A number of city schools in Ohio will be 
mel “Our financial position today is secure and ¢ Peoria, Ill. The board of education has closed next fall and their classes consolidated 
eee our schools are much better equipped, better prepared a tentative budget for 1942-43, calling with those in near-by buildings, under a plan 
which lighted, more spacious, more sanitary, and safer os $1,323,500 - a largest single item is $1,173,- being promoted by the State Education Depart- 
) lor pay rolls. ment. In Toledo alone, at least ten schools wi 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION ¢ Buffalo, N. Y. The school board has ap- be closed to effect a saving i prark.... 
LE 4 The board of education at Cincinnati, Ohio, proved a budget appropriation, calling for $10, expenses. A number of schools are not operating 
Mi has approved a plan for reorganizing the voca 325,000 for the year 1942-43. ; at capacity due to decreases in enrollment caused 
icone tional schools on the basis of “four-year aca- ¢ The New York City teaching staff, on July by a falling birth rate and the entrance of youths 
senat. demic-integrated vocational” plan. It is planned 2, lost its fight to stop the board of education in war industries. 
When to centralize the shops in two buildings adjoin- from dismissing on August 31, 40 veteran high ¢ East St. Louis, Ill. The school board has 
chaos ing the Mechanical High School school teachers, who had served in the disbanded ruled that all janitors must pass a physical exam- 
¢ The school system at Peoria, Ill., has been teachers’ training colleges ination, similar to that required of teachers. 
“ in administered in the past through four depart- Commissioners Johanna M Lindlof, James G ¢ Peabody, Mass. The Superior Court at 
took ments, namely, that of the superintendent, the McDonald, and William R. Crowley were the Salem has ordered the city of Peabody to provide 
stem business manager, the building superintendent, three board members who voted against the $29,600 for salary increases voted by the school 
nize and the cafeteria superintendent. The state dismissals. It is expected that the fight will be board for 148 employees. In addition, the city 
er of department of public instruction has now ordered carried to the court, as well as to the mayor was penalized $7,400 for failing to provide money 
who that these be unified into one, under the direction and the public. for the raises originally. 
o do of the superintendent, who in turn is directly 4 Delta, Colo. The board of education has 4 Janesville, Wis. The school board has 
The responsible to the board of education voted to give salary increases of $75, effective approved a plan to release high school students 
» of 4 Youngstown, Ohio. The religious instruction January 1, 1943. This is in addition to increases from school one hour per week to attend special 
5 ond program in the public schools will be continued of $25 approved last year, which became effective classes in their respective churches. Students will 
ynths during the next year. The next year’s program January 1, 1942. The increases have been granted be given permanent passports from their study 
» the will include a summer course in teaching methods, to meet higher living costs. The board has voted hall, which will be good any of the six hours 
or of to be given under the direction of Rev. Clarence to continue the employment of married women in the regular school day. In all cases, students 
well Elwell. The course will be open to all clergy teachers whose husbands are in the armed services must have a written application from their 
and of the city for the duration of the war parents and pastor. 
The 4 Detroit, Mich. The board of education has 4 Amherst, Ohio. The school board has voted 4 The school district of Mankato. Minn.. has 


approved the contracts of 1450 teachers, embody 


10 per cent increases in salary for all teachers 


invested a surplus of $50,000 in U. S. bonds 
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An Economical HARDWOOD CHAIR 
For All Ages 


THREE SIZES 
JUNIOR 
INTERMEDIATE 


STRONG 
PATENTED ECONOMICAL 
for 
CLASSROOMS 
AUDITORIUMS GYMS 
TUCK’ER’WAY 
No. 85 


A popular folding chair that is used by schools all over the 
nation. It is light weight, easy to open or close and it stacks 


flat. Well finished in natural or colors. Wide seat and back 


assures comfort. A fine value at a low price. Send for catalog. 


TUCKER DUCK AND RUBBER COMPANY 


Dept. S8 Ft. Smith, Arkansas 
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How To Solve Today’s 


Seating Problems— 





—as to price—durability — availability’ 
Brunswick folding chairs meet all of 


these requirements. They’re reasonably 





priced ....they’re made of tough Vir- 
ginia Oak that will withstand years of 
hard usage. 






Brunswick production 










schedules are such that you can be as- 
sured of reasonably prompt delivery. 


Ask today for literature about the en- 
tire Br newick line... giving prices and 


ether necessary information. There's 







no oblization, of course. 


BRUNSWICK SEATING CORP. 
Willis O. Jones, President 
LAWRENCEVILLE VIRGINIA 





No. 141 






Seat 15” wide, 1444” deep 






A new text and reference for classes in 
Home Building and Homemaking 


ACCURATE HOME 
ESTIMATING 


By Thomas A. Roberts, Instructor, Masonry Trades and 
Building Construction, Milwaukee Vocational School; 
and Ruth A. Roberts, Designer, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Here is all the reliable information on construction methods 
and methods of figuring construction costs that the student of 
carpentry, building trades, architectural drawing, etc., needs 
in convenient, simplified form. Includes a glossary of over 


1600 trade terms. $3.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
708 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 





LABORATORY, LIBRARY 
AND VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
SODA FOUNTAINS 


ALRUS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DECATUR ILLINOIS 


WOOD OFFICE DESKS 








SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Est. 1855 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Sts.. NEW YORK 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 


Services Free to School Officials 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





SPECIAL JOURNAL BINDER 


Save copies of the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL in 
attractive green binder embossed with publication name. Holds two 
volumes — opens flat — easily handled. 


A bargain at $2.00, plus carriage 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Dept. A& Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WORKING WITH PARENTS AND 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


(Concluded from page 38) 


they like in order to get for you what you 
want? Try it. 

“Every reflective act that you ever performed 
since the day you were born was performed 
because you wanted something. Henry Ford says: 
If there is any one secret of success it lies in the 
ability to get the other person’s point of view 
and see things from his angle as well as from 
mine. It is so simple that anyone ought to see 
the truth of it at a glance; yet, 90 per cent of 
the people ignore it 90 per cent of the time. Just 
look over the letters you receive in the course of 
the week. Most of them violate this fundamental 
psychological law.” 


The Need for Information 


“In order to deal with parents and school- 
board members, they must be informed of the 
school needs. The teacher who merely sends a 
note to the clerk stating that she wants, or 
needs, ignores this fundamental psychological law. 

“There are many ways of informing the parents 
and school-board members of the doings and the 
needs in the school. A school paper sent to the 
homes is one of the best ways. Such as the 
personal touch with the families through the 
children, and they will see to it that it will 
be read. Bring out the many good things about 
the school strongly and be sure that there is 
a note of appreciation expressed for improve- 
ments made, or things purchased or done for the 
school. Needed things can be mentioned tactfully 
in a suggestive way by some pupil through a 
news item. You will be surprised to see how 
quickly the community responds to such proce 
dure. I had one teacher who made a special effort 
along this line and she would have been paid 
almost any reasonable salary, had she agreed 
to continue teaching. She had taken the people 
of the community into her confidence, obtaining 
the type of response which one can always 
expect by proceeding in that way instead of 
ordering the school board around to do things, 
or by criticizing the board, the parents, and the 
pupils for this or that.” 


DEFENSE WORK 

¢ Nationwide plans have been started for 
“postgraduate” training of thousands of army air 
force mechanics in principal factories. 

The program will be operated in the plants 
of more than 20 of the leading aircraft manu- 
facturers, and is designed to insure a continuous 
source of experts in the maintenance and repair 
of the air forcers’ fighters and bombers. The 
mechanics selected for this training will be 
brought into actual contact, in the production 
and assembly lines, with the airplanes and fly- 
ing equipment that will be their responsibility 
under combat conditions. Upon graduation they 
will serve as keymen in the army air forces’ 
enlisted flight and maintenance crews. 

4 Civilian pilot ground school courses have 
been offered without charge by 11 New York 
State colleges and universities this summer for 
teachers in secondary schools and _ teachers’ 
colleges who expect to teach preflight aeronautics 
and other aviation courses in the fall 

The courses have been arranged as part of 
the state program of preflight training and junior 
aviation courses for the secondary schools. The 
sum of $150,000 was used for the development 
of this program to prepare boys for military 
and civilian vocations 

4 Ashland, Ky Fifty-nine workmen, who 
had taken the mechanic-learner studies of the 
U. S. Signal Corps duties, have finished the first 
part of the course at the vocational school. A 
new group of 140 other young men have been 
accepted fdr the course, and a third group of 
180 will begin the course shortly after passing 
the necessary qualifications 

@ Marshfield, Wis. The board of education 
has voted to establish a preaviation course in 
the high school, including drafting. Classes in 
aero and marine cabinetmaking will be conducted 
in the vocational school. For the latter, the 
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Profession al Directory . 





BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


408 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 


Christensen and Christensen 
Architects 


104 Thomas Building 


Dallas Texas 


A. C. Eschweiler, F.A.LA 
A. C. Eschweiler, Jr., A.1L.A 


C. F. Eachweiler, A.LA 
T. L. Eschweiler, A.1. A. 


ESCH WEILER and ESCHWEILER 
ARCHITECTS 


720 East Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MARTIN J. GEISE Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 

State Central Savings Bank 

Building, 6th and Main 


109 N. 8th Street 


Joseph C. Goddeyne, A.B., B.S.A.E. 
ARCHITECT 


Bay City Bank Building 
Bay City, Michigan 


Architectural Engineering — Mechanical Services. 


‘NOT A DISSATISFIED CLIENT’ 


WARREN S.HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 


Specializing in School and 
College Buildings 


2200 Olds Tower Lansing, Michigan 


WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


408 Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Federal Government has allotted $4,100 for tools 
and is purchasing $800 worth of tools. 

# St. Louis, Mo. The board of education is 
sponsoring a free course in physical conditioning 
for young men and older men who may be 
called into military service. The course will 
cover a period of ten weeks and will include 
13 vigorous activities, ranging from calisthenics 
and military marching to wrestling and jujitsu 
The course is being conducted in four high 
schools and at the stadium. 

@ Dubuque, Iowa. The board of education 
has conducted in cooperation with the Army 
and Navy, an eight weeks’ preaviation cadet 





GILBERT A. JOHNSON 


Architect for Rockford Board of Educa- 
tion 1921-1940 


Designed School Buildings costing 


Rockford, Illinois 


Wm. R. McCoy, A.LA D. Clarence Wilson 


McCOY & WILSON 
2 ARCHITECTS 
Modern School Buildings 
A Specialty 
Rooms 313-314-315 First Nat. Bank Bidg. 
MT. VERNON ILLINOIS 


McGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 


Specialists'in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Perkins, Wheeler & Will 


ARCHITECTS 


Merchandise Mart, Room 2204 Chicago, lil. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 


SCHAEFFER & HOOTON 


Architect & Designer 
7th Floor Peoples Bank Building 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


WM. G. HERBST 


Architect 


1249 N.Franklin Place Milwaukee, Wis. 





scholastic course for young men who are eligible 
for army or navy service. The course has been 
arranged to comply with suggested standards 
dealing with physical fitness, mathematics, and 
physics, all of which are needed by pilots, bom- 
bardiers, navigators, and ground crew men. 
The trainees were required to pass a physical 
examination. 

@ Jackson, Mich. Defense training courses are 
being offered in the machine shops of the high 
school and technical school for men and’ women 
desiring training for war work in factories. The 
courses are sponsored by the board and conducted 
on a 24-hour basis six days a week 
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NEW SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Production, Service, and Sales News for School Buyers 


BLACKOUT LIGHTING 


Resembling in appearance the familiar house- 
hold light bulb this new blackout lamp can 
be kept burning for emergency lighting without 
the need for window shades or blinds. The bulb 
is coated with an outer covering of black, except 
for ah orange-red opening through which a 
narrow beam of light passes in a downward 
direction. Operated at 15 watts, each lamp will 
provide emergency lighting for an area of 200 
sq. ft. In a recent test where window shades 
were left up and curtains pulled aside not a 
single ray was visible to airmen even at low 
altitudes. This blackout bulb is approved by 
the War Department. The bulbs are available 
only on high priority ratings, but the W.P.B. 
will unquestionably permit their use in schools 
in defense areas, especially in vocational schools. 

Lamp Div. Y Westinghouse Electric Co., 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


For brief reference use SBJ 810. 


DISHWASHING ECONOMY AID 

Wyandotte Keego is now obtainable in cases 
containing 24 two-pound cartons. This new 
package enables those supervising machine dish- 
washing to stock Keego in their storerooms and 
to issue it to dishwashing operators in controlled 
amounts—enough for each day, or for the 
dishes from each meal. This two-pound package 
is an addition to the large and small drums 
in which Keego has long been available. Wyan- 
dotte Dishwashing Products include: Keego for 
machine dishwashing, Wyandotte Neosuds for 
glass washing, and Wyandotte H.D.C. for dish- 
washing by hand. 

J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1532 Biddle Ave., 
W yandotte, Mich. 

For brief reference use $BJ 811. 


SAW FILING CHART 

This comprehensive chart illustrates and 
describes the proper method of sharpening hand- 
saws. The chart measures 19 by 25 in., is printed 
on medium-weight paper suitable for framing. 
Large detailed illustrations, accompanied by 
directions explain each step in saw jointing, 
filing, and setting. This facilitates teaching pupils 
the techniques of putting handsaws in correct 
cutting condition. The chart will be sent to 
manual training instructors free of charge. 

E. C. Atkins & Co., 402 So. Illinois St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

For brief reference use SBJ 812. 


FIRE-FIGHTING FILM 


“Fight That Fire!” a one reel 16mm. film 
in black and white, sound or color-and-sound 
shows what fire is and how it can be stopped. 
In a series of clear pictures the film reveals 
the fundamental rules of fire precaution and 
prevention and explains how to use fire weapons 
effectively. The U. S. Office of Civilian Defense 
and the National Fire Protection Association 
have approved the film. A comprehensive Defense 
Handbook, containing 24 pages of text and 
photographs, accompanies the film. Additional 
copies of this handbook may be purchased in 
quantity at a nominal cost. 

Transfilm, Inc., 35 W. 45th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

For brief reference use SB) 813. 


INSULATION MATERIAL 


A cellular glass—made up of tiny airtight 
cells and weighing only one fifteenth as much 
as ordinary glass is a new addition to low 
temperature insulating materials. 

This noncritical domestic product, which pre- 
sents glass in a form never before manufactured, 
is known as Armstrong’s Foamglass. The cellular 
structure of Foamglass results in the formation 
of a slight vacuum within the cells that provides 





BUYING EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 
DETERMINES TEACHING 


The influence of textbooks and _ teaching 
materials is generally underestimated by school 
authorities. It is most important as Dr. George 
D. Strayer points out: “The purchase of any 
classroom material determines the educational 
program. All classroom supplies are as signifi- 
cantly related as textbooks—maps, globes, 
books, furniture, apparatus, equipment, mate- 
rials. Only when the one responsible for this 
purchasing is in intimate contact with the 
school administration is he qualified to render 
the service which the schools require. In my 
judgment, based upon a study of the admin- 
istration of the larger school systems of the 
United States, there is no evidence that central 
purchasing agencies are more efficient than those 
that have been organized under boards of 
education. The work to be done cannot be 
handled by a central purchasing agency with- 
out the same staff that is required when this 
function is performed under the direction of 
the board of education.” 


a highly efficient barrier to the passage of heat 
In addition, Foamglass offers a solution to the 
moisture problem always prevalent in low 
temperatures. Atmospheric pressure tends to force 
moisture-bearing air from the hot to the cold 
side of insulated construction. When the dew 
point is reached, moisture is deposited within 
and on the surface of most insulations, resulting 
in a loss of insulating efficiency. Since the struc- 
ture of Foamglass bars the passage of vapor, 
maximum efficiency is maintained throughout the 
life of the construction. 

Armstrong’s Foamglass is additionally fireproof 
and waterproof. Other physical properties of 
Foamglass offer added advantages for an insulat- 
ing material. It will not rot, mold, or decay. 
Since it is manufactured of an inorganic material, 
it is also verminproof and odorless. 

Unusual is the fact that Foamglass is glass 
which can be sawed and worked with ordinary 
tools. The material can be shaped for installing 
on T irons for insulating ceilings by merely 
rubbing it against the T iron until a perfect 
fit is attained. 

Foamglass is supplied in one easily erected 
board size 12 by 18 in. in standard thicknesses 
of 2, 3, 4%, and 6 in. 

Building Materials Division, Armstrong Cork 
Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

For brief reference use SBJ 814. 


MASTER CLOCK SYSTEMS 


Complete information on modern clock sys- 
tems is contained in booklet 170 SMP-1, covering 
Type SMIS Synchronous Impulse Master Clock 
System and Type SMP Synchronous-in-Program 
Master Systems. 

For further details write Dept. ASB-6, The 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., 125 Armory Street, 
Boston, Mass 

For brief reference use SBJ 818. 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 
Answering a definite need for a complete and 
accurate treatise on science’s latest contribution 
to lighting progress, a new book entitled ‘‘Fluo- 
rescent Lighting Manual” — by Charles L. Amick 
of General Electric’s Nela Park Engineering 
Department, Cleveland — has been published 
The book of 312 pages, of readable type and 
couched in layman’s language, charts a course 
midway between highly technical books on the 
subject and popular feature articles in the public 
prints, science and trade magazines 


August, 1942 


Illustrated with halftones and diagrammatic 
sketches, this book treats of such matters as 
unique characteristics of fluorescent lamps; 
interprets the basic philosophy of illuminating 
engineering (with respect to foot-candle standards 
and lighting quality) especially for the benefit 
of readers to whom lighting is a somewhat new 
and mysterious phenomenon. 

Price of the new “Fluorescent 
Manual” is $3 list. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 

For brief reference use SBJ 815. 


Lighting 


SOUND CONTROL 


Good hearing conditions in schoolrooms by 
correct sound control are possible with the “J 
M. Pemacoustic.” Being a ceramic acoustical 
material Pemacoustic cannot burn or rot and is 
easily cleaned by conventional method. Installa- 
tions are permanent and little maintenance is 
required. For details write for brochure 
A C 16 A. 

Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., New York, 
HW. %. 

For brief reference use SBJ 817. 


SCHOOL WORKSHOPS 


Numerous photographs and floor plans of 
actual schools shops, are contained in a new 
40-page booklet titled, “How to Plan a School 
Workshop.” 

The material represents 
a true cross section of 
school shops throughout 
the entire country and is 
the result of a nation- 
wide contest in which 
instructors were asked 
to send in a _ picture, 
layout, and description 
of their particular school. 
Ingenious solutions of 
the problems of light- 
ing, space, safety, and 
efficiency are shown. Copies will be sent free. 

The Delta Mfg. Co., 666-G East Vienna Ave 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

For brief reference use SBJ 816. 





LOCKER LOCK SERVICE 

“Locker Lock 
Problems Can Be 
Solved” is the 
title of a concise 
booklet  contain- 
ing complete in- 
formation how 
hundreds of 
schools have sim- 
plified their book- 
keeping, improved 
their locker rooms, 
avoided refund 
difficulties, and 
lowered _ replace- 
ment costs. Copies 
will be sent free 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 205 Henry, 
Stamford, Conn. 

For brief reference use SBJ 819. 








—_oo————— 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

During the month of June, contracts were let 
for 11 states west of the Rocky Mountains, for 
the erection of 13 school buildings, to cost $11,- 
704,629. A total of 14 projects in preliminary 
stages were reported, at an estimated total of 
$3,553,100. 

Dodge reports that in 37 states east of the 
Rocky Mountains contracts were let in June for 
653 educational and science buildings, to cost 
$15,438,000 } 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of June, 1942, the sales of 
school bonds amounted to $206,500, an all-time 
low mark since records have been kept. The sales 
of refunding bonds and tax-anticipation notes 
amounted to $1,269,500 
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PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


Colorado: @ Supt. S. M. Anprews, of Walsenburg, 
re-elected. @ Roy J. Wesson elected at Colorado Springs 
to succeed E. D. Cline. 

Connecticut: @® Wit1AM H. UMBERGER elected to 
succeed Mr. Thorp, in Old Lyme, Conn 

Delaware e@ W. H. Lemmet, of Highland Park, 
Mich., elected superintendent at Wilmington, to 
succeed S. M. Stouffer 

Georgia @ Vv. A. Drake, Alapaha, elected at 
Rochelle. @ T. B. Connor elected at Sylvester 

Idaho: @ S. Ropert ByorKMAN, of Sugar City, will 
succeed R. F. Campbell at Preston. @ Roatp F 
CAMPBELL, Preston appointed director of William 
Stewart School at University of Utah 

lilinois: @ G. H. Kimptinc elected at Nashville. © 
HarRoLp SoOHRBECK re-elected at East Moline. @ ARTHUR 
N. TRAMMEL elected at Grayville. @ Harry ATKINSON 
and RoosEvELT BAsLerR elected assistant superintendents 
at Joliet. @ Parmer L. Ewrnc elected at Alton. @ W 
C. JacKMAN, of Sheldon, elected at Elmhurst. @ J. C 
BILDERBACK, of Alton, has resigned to enter the Green 
River Ordnance Plant. @ Hucu E. Prnxstarr elected 
at Anna. @ W. R. Lowry elected at Carrollton. @ J. E 
Rocers, Heyworth, elected at Lexington. @ Oscar P 
BARTHEL elected at Ashton. @ Witi1AM HERBSTER elected 
at Libertyville 

Illinois: @ O. B. ReEepENBO, of Lyndon, resigned. © 
Wirtspur E. Mrrey succeeds him at Lyndon 

Indiana: @ L. E. Ltnpiey elected at Middlebury. @ 
\. Pryce Noe elected at Smithville. @ Garr S. BowMANn 
succeeds Forrest R. Caldwell at Greenwood. @ Lee Zisc, 
Frankfort, elected at Boonville 

lowa: @ J. T. Oarp elected at Salem. @ W. H 
Jutius elected at Bonaparte, to succeed R. L. Tomlinson 
@ Henry A. Boone, Sioux Rapids, elected at Woodbine 
@ 0. C. Buntinc, Alpha, elected at Geneseo 

lowa @ W. G. McGarry, of DeWitt, elected at 
Melrose 

Kentucky: @ H. M. Westey, of Bedford, elected at 
Cloverport. @ Cuartes S. Dae, Portsmouth, elected 
it Bellevue 

Massachusetts: @® Dennis E,. CALLAHAN re-elected at 
Lawrence. @ E. Davin Woopsury elected at Natick. @ 
Supt. James G. Rearvon, of Lenox, re-elected. © 
Howarp B. Carrort elected at Taunton. @ ARLINGTON 
I. Crow re-elected at Haverhill. @ AtteN J. Hii 
elected at Dalton 

Michigan: @ L. A. Pratt elected at Flint, to succeed 
L. H. Lamb. @ L. C. Mour re-elected at South Haven 
@ Epwarp W. Drerzer, re-elected at Chesaning. © 
J. Ivan NIERGARTH re-elected at Cass City. @ O. E 
JoHNSON elected at Ishpeming. @ Dr. FRANK Copy, 
Detroit, retired on June 22. @ James CorTrTer re-elected 
at Mattawan 

Missouri: @ Dr. Ivan C. Nicuoras elected at Ladue. @ 
FRANK SLopetza of Jasper, elected at Cabool 

Nebraska: @ A. W. Leurs elected at Lynch. @ C. O 
Morenouse elected at Crab Orchard 

North Carolina: @ B. E. Lour, Clinton, elected at 
Lumberton 

Ohio: Russert E. ScHarer elected at Alliance. © 
GLENN DRUMMOND elected at Wapakoneta 

Ohio: @ C. D. Fox, of Van Wert, resigned. @ K. R 
Worste.t, of Stryker, elected at Vaughnsville. 

Pennsylvania: @ JosrpH R. Miurter, Beaver Falls 
elected at Ambridge. @ R. T. Carvottn elected at 
Blakely. @ Joun A. Keyasko elected at Throop 

South Dakota: @ VERNON VoLLom, Baltic, elected 
at Conde 

Tennessee: @ L. G. DerTHiIck, assistant superintendent 
of Nashville, elected superintendent at Chattanooga 

Texas: @ M. D. Laxey, of Fabens, re-elected 


NEWS OF OFFICIALS 
@ Menor Graves has been elected secretary of the 
school board at Newport, Ky. 
e@ J. H. RIsLey, superintendent of schools in Dist. No. 1, 
Pueblo, Colo., has been given the degree of doctor of 
laws by Colorado College, at Colorado Springs 
@ Joun M. Barrett, principal of the Flint Technical 
High School, has been elected business manager of the 
Flint school board, Flint, Mich 
@ M. E. Graves has been elected as business manager 
and secretary-treasurer of the school board at Newport 
Ohio. He succeeds Richard Neiser 
@ FRANK Settie has been re-elected president of the 
school board at Tulsa, Okla 
@ The school board at Louisville, Ky., has reorganized 
with the election of StepHen S. Jones as business man 
ager; Henry B. MANLY as secretary; and Zenos E. Scott 
as superintendent 
@ Dr. Martin Tweepre has been re-elected president 
of the school board at Sandusky, Mich 
@ Joun H. Tuorp has resigned as superintendent of 
schools in Old Lyme, Conn., to become _ industrial-arts 
supervisor for the state of Connecticut 
@ Dr. Frank A. Bev has been elected president of 
the Western Illinois State Teachers’ College at Macomb 
He takes his new office on September | 
@ Mr. Loy Norrrx, who has served as superintendent of 
schools at Kalamazoo, Mich., for the past three years, 
has recently been re-elected for a second three-year term. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 

September 2-3. Alabama Secondary-School Principals’ 
Association, at Montgomery. W. L. Spencer, Montgomery, 
secretary 

September 23-25. New York State Association of Dis- 
trict Superintendents, at New York City. Mrs. M. C. 
McWhorter, Pine City, secretary. 

September 24-26. California School Trustees’ Associa- 
tion, at Long Beach. Mrs. I. E. Porter, Bakersfield, 
secretary 

September 25-26. Michigan State Association of City 
School Superintendents, at Traverse City. A. J. Phillips, 
Lansing, secretary. 

September 28—October 2. National Recreation Associa- 
tion, at Cincinnati, Ohio. T. E. Rivers, New York City, 
secretary 


OR AN eR A ABB 


After The Meeting 


After Summer School 
I think that I shall never see 
A “D” as lovely as a “B.” 
A “B” whose rounded form is pressed 
Upon the records of the blessed. 
A “D” comes easily, and yet 
It isn’t easy to forget; 
“TD’s” are made by fools like me 
But only “profs” could make a “B.” 


The New Perseverance! 
The teacher was trying to illustrate the mean- 
ing of “perseverance.” She asked, “What is it 
that carries a man along rough roads and smooth 


roads, up hills and down, through jungles, 
swamps, and raging torrents?” 

There was momentary silence and _ then 
Johnny piped up, “Please, Miss Jones, an army 
jeep. 


The Arch Pretender 

Johnny hesitated when his teacher called on 
him to recite. 

The teacher, who wished to cure pupils of 
bluffing, said to him: 

“John, what would you call a person who 
pretends to know everything?” 

Johnny (immediately): “Why, a teacher, of 
course.” — Pittsburgh School Bulletin. 





In High School 

Teacher: “Do you like to play with blocks?” 
Senior: “Not since I grew up.” 

Teacher: “Then stop scratching your head.” 
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; ; f) These eyes 
A Sound Investment... 5 need protection of 


The B&H Portable Sv GUIPINRWEN SHADES 


ee Diffuse Outdoor Glare 
Amplifier System Supertex is a translucent shade 


cloth that changes glaring sun- 

shine to a soft, glowing light. 

A cotton duck material, vat- 

dyed to a soft taupe color. 

Fade-proof. No chemical or 

paint filler to dry and crack. 

WHEN you choose the B&H Portable Out-wears three ordinary 

Sound System especially a and built for school shades. ; 


use, you get an amplifier-speaker that meets all of your . . 
peenant cet ethene can see you money in the future. Control Light and Air 
With a microphone, this system is ideal for voice Supertex Cloth on our No. 105 
amplification. Sightsaver Double-Roller De- 
With a B&H Transcription Player, it reproduces any mountable fixture at the right 
disc-recorded sound. 


With a B&H Disc Recorder, it serves in cutting your 
own phonograph records—and plays them back. 


Later, when you buy a Filmosound Projector, you Get Your Free Sample of SUPERTEX 
save the price of amplifier and speaker, because the Don’t take our word. See Supertex for yourself 


B&H Portable Sound System is designed to fit into Just drop us a card: “Send me my sample of Super 
future Filmosound Projectors! Mail the coupon for com- tex and complete catalog.” 
plete information. 


1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago 
B&H FILMOSOUND LIBRARY OFFERS BECKLEY- CARD Yanmmaiiis 
First Aid Films or ee / we , ~“eF 


These films have received the enthusi- © Ds ee ig 
astic praise of first aid instructors, 14749713 BLACKBOARDS 


is the last word in control of 
light and air at the window. 


physicians, and laymen for use in 
schools, factories, defense councils, 
police and fire departments. They pro- 
vide visual instruction on a vitally 
important and timely subject. 


Cruising the Grand Canyon — ' Je ‘ woop FURNITURE 


This motion picture of the greatest : 

thrill ride in America gives an educa- Ohl 3 h Il 

tional view of the Canyon from an - a gets t e ca — 

unusual angle. It is one of more than . 

3000 selected motion pictures avail- : : , 7 d 

able to you through the Filmosound ag Conant oT ee » an saves 

Library on purchase or rental basis. F&F aes +9 Lie ‘ a’ ‘ 

Send for catalog. thei ——— ; critical materials 


RECONDITION AND MODERNIZE FILMOSOUND PROJECTORS NOW 


Now is the time to have modern- Projector from the school will not 
ization and reconditioning done— now be missed. Have it cleaned, this line the last word in school equip 
because the absence of your Filmo lubricated, adjusted—and repaired, 
if necessary. While it is in our ment. It’s made of solid maple with 
hands, it will pay you to let us mod- 
ernize it by adding the new fea- walnut finish, and is unsurpassed in its 
tures of current models. Send the i ale 
coupon for folder, “How to Mod- advanced designing for style, beauty, 
ernize Your Filmosound.” 110.210 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New 


} 
York; Holl d; Washi Dd. Cc 

; i ton, D. C.; : : “1 : 

” Londen, Betabliched 1907 | a basis as to suggest the desirability of 
| 





Nothing has been left undone to make 


comfort and strength. It is priced on 


immediate purchase 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1814 LarchmontAve.,Chicago, Ill. 
Send complete details on 


Filmosound Utility ) B&H Portable Sound System; 


) Folder, *‘How to Modernize 


ene | 


re | Just indicate the items you are interested 
Movable Desk 


2 


Precision-built by the makers of Your Filmosound”; () Catalog 


| 

! 

! 

1 

! 

Noto 
Hollywood's preferred professional of Filmosound Library. \ ; 

! 

! 

1 

! 

! 

1 
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| rapier Arm | NO PRIORITY NUMBERS REQUIRED 


in. We have them in stock, already to ship. 
equipment; provides every feature —— 
for finest reproduction of 16mm. 
sound and silent motion pictures in 
classroom and auditorium. Aptuens 


ARLINGTON SEATING CO. 


Dept. B 


School 





PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 


Manufacturers of School Seating, Auditorium, 
GUARANTEED Opera and Assembly Room Seating. 





